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Co Correspondents. 

N. F. B.—We cannot find a second hand Trotting Saddle you would care to have. A 
new one will cost from $20 to $25. 

J. L.— Ned Buntline’ has not been pardoned by the Governor of this State. 

s. C. B.—A Bull Terrier that * fights like blazes.’ costs about $25—a Yard Dog about 
$12. There has not been a vessel up for your port for along time, nor is there now, 
though half a dozen are up for Wilmington, Newbern, etc., in N. C.; we therefore sent 
your Medicines by Adams & Co.’s Express, via Norfolk. Send us the Game Fowls by the 


same. 

H. 8. L.—Two days after your friend M. left here we sent your case of Pistols to J. G. 
& Co, Norfolk, by Adams & Co.’s Express. ‘ 

J. P. H.—Shall be able to fill your order complete by the end of next week. Will you 
have the carriage shipped or sent with the horse, by Express? If the latter there will be 
no necessity for sending on a groom with the horse. , " 

J. H. H.—Would not advise you to import Game Chickens ; they can be obtained in 
this city of the choicest breeds, and at less cost and risk. The very best cannot be 
cooped and placed, .with feed, on shipboard, for less than $7 each; hens are equally 
valuable, as those known to be of the right sort are very rare. 

The paragraph above is commended to the attention of half a dozen correspondents 
who have addressed us on the subject. 

W. P. S —The house was searched, but the abducted young lady was not found there. 

C. B. A.—Have found a Mare for you, and sent particulars on Thnrsday. 

C. T. J.—Have matched your mare, and they were sent by steamboat last night. ‘ 

R. K. H.—We forgot to state, two or three weeks since, that your carriage was shipped 
via New Orleans ; a bill of lading was sent to J. H., of Wall Street, as directed. 

We have several original articles on file for next week’s paper, and half a dozen orders 
have been filled, or are in preparation, to which we have made no reference above. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 














FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 6, 1850. 


THREE GOOD ANECDOTES, 
FROM A NEW QUEEN CITY CORRESPONDENT. 
Cincinnati, March 8th, 1850. 

To the Editor of the ‘ Spirit of the Times.’—You have so many corres- 
pondents to your racy sheet, that I do not know if you have room for an- 
ether ; but I notice you have none from the Queen City of the West, 
where ‘ some things can be done as well as others,’ and where occasion- 
ally a good thing happens which it is a pity should pass off unheralded. 
Besides, I am indebted to some of your scribblers for having relieved me 
so frequently of a fit of the blues, that I intend to ‘ try a hand,’ with a 
view of returning the compliment. The next thing is something else, as 
old T. said when he was selling that shirt, but ‘thereby hangs a tale,’ 
whieh I will ‘ unfold.’ 

T. is a horse auctioneer, in the little village of P.,in Missouri, and B. 
a dry-goods auctioneer, who held forth principally of an evening; feeling 
unwell one night, he asked T., who was among the audience, to mount the 
rostrum, and‘cry’ for him. T. readily assented, and things went on 
very well, while bidding was spirited ; but when purchasers commenced 
to be shy, T. forgot himself, and the hyperbole of horse vending would 
creep in occasionally, and the company had to adjourn finally, amid roars 
of laughter, when T. announced :— 

‘Gentlemen—I now offer you a linen bosom shirt, on/y three years old 

‘next Spring, warranted sound in wind and limb, goes well in harness,’ 
&e. &e. 

This was a little too high recommendation, and T. had to stand treat, 
and swore he would sell horses only in future ; he wouldn’t do anything 
else. — 

Tell ‘ Groggy ’ I know a better proof of intoxication than any of those 
he furnished last week. I was in your goodly city last Spring, and met 
with a lady I had not seen for about fourteen years. Among our conver- 
sation was the following nice little episode :— 

Lady.—‘ I saw a relation of yours a few days since.’ 

Me.—‘ Indeed! I was not aware I had any in New York; who was it ” 

Lady.—‘ Your cousin, B.’ 

Me.—‘I thought he was “‘ over the seas and far away.” What is he 

doing ?” 

Lady.—<‘ No, indeed, although he was, I believe, what you gents cal 

“half seas over,” as to what he is doing, I cannot inform you; but what 
‘he was lcan; he was tying his cravat round a lamp-post.’ 


Exit me, and I don’t expect to see that lady again for fourteen years to 
«come. a 


‘Court House Scene.’—Clerk’s Office. 

Enter three strapping fellows, who each want a license to take care of 
:another man’s daughter. 

Applicant.—‘ Vot you charge to give us dree a license to get married ? 
—do it as sheap as you can.’ 

Clerk.— Fity cents is the fee for a marriage license.’ 

Applicant.— Vell, give us one—dam the expense.’ 

Clerk.—* What’s your name ” 

Applicant.—‘ John Long, Peter Schaefer, and Wilyelm Henrych Vrin- 
‘kerhausen.’ 

Clerk.— You will each one have to take out a separate lincense in his 
“Own name.’ 

After a little grumbling, this point was settled, the applicants affirm- 
ing that it was very hard for them to have to pay one dollar and a half, 


as they assured the worthy official they all belonged to one church, and 
“were to be married at the same time. 


Clerk.—‘ What’s your name ” 
Applicant.—John Long.’ 
Clerk.—* How old are you ” 


John Long.—‘I vash sexteen ven I cum fust to N ye Yorke, I bin sex 
months on the canawl, and den I vash sdeward on the sdeamboat Orleense 
two years after that. I shtopped in the Hotel in Bittsburg; how long 
did I stay in the Hotel in Bittsburg, Peder ? (Peter reckoned up, and 
made it about three years and a half.) ‘Eyer since then I bin a Schnei- 

‘der, in Cincinnarty, and I owns a frame house and lot over the canawl. 
‘How much you make that, Mr. Clerk ” 

Clerk.—* Indeed, I cannot tell; are you over twenty-one ” 

John Long.—‘ Of course I am.’ 

Clerk.— What’s the lady’s name ?” 

John Long.— Ann.’ 

Clerk.— What’s her other name ” 

John Long.—: Eliza.’ 

Clerk —‘I mean what’s her surname ?” 

John Long.— I'l] be shot if 1 knows; I think it’s Rost, or Drost, or 
some sich name—do you know, Peder ” 

Here ended the colloquy, as the parties had to go home to ascertain the 
names of the ladies te whom they were about being married. I wished 
them a pleasant time of it. 


Yours in word and in ‘ Spirit,’ Qui Vive. 





Belgium.—The fall of snow has been immense, crushing rape re- 
oe the mails for several days, causing travellers to perish, and bring- 


ing wolves down upon:cattle even in their stables. The Moselle and Lahn 
are entirely frozen over. 


AN ORIGINAL RHAPSODY. 
He ap or Sarr River or Otympevs, 2nd year of 716th Olympiad. 

Sir Spirit, Apollo, who always has taken your sheet, 
Had it yesterday with him at our weekly ‘ meet,’ 
And read to the club Mr. Dashall’s report, 
Of what I suppose may be called a day’s sport. 
How Mr. D. got it, I cannot pretend 
To know or to say, but Bacchus would lend 
His tongue for a ‘ cocktail,’ and tell any lie, 
Either for or against, fora ‘drop in his eye,’ 
As there was not, I know, an official account 
At the period issued, I mean at the ‘ mount,’ 
For the reason that no one there present could write ’em, 
He must be indebted to Bacchus for ‘ item.’ 


We do not, it is true, boast of much that is ‘ prime,’ 
In this rascally place, where to pass away time, 
We're driven to mimic, the best that we may, 

The sports of Olympus in Jupiter’s day. 

Though poor and depressed in our exile, I claim 

The rights that belong to an honest God’s fame, 

And therefore request, nay demand, you’ll correct 
D.’s or Bacchus’ mistakes, and my honor protect. 

But first of Dick D., let me not be deterred 

From declaring I think not he wilfully erred ; 
Still—still I must say that I’ve cause to complain, 
That my ass and myself should receive such a stain 
As he has inflicted, on no better ground 

Than the word of poor Bacchus, who has not been found 
Compos mentis, an hour since our exile, which drove 
Him and others to whiskey, because that old Jove 
Swore his very best oath, which you well know is Styx, 
That we might be damn’d like a ‘ thousand of bricks,’ 
Before at our table he’d longer allow 

Of nectar a sip, and the old codger now 

Keeps it all to himself, and no one but Venus 

Can get e’en a taste, but that is between us. 


As to that bee which the fellow,pretended, 

Was under Donk’s tail when the running was ended, 
*Tis a villainous lie, and my honor upon it, 

The only bee there, was the ‘ bee in his bonnet.’ 


Mr. Dashall must know—no one better—the change 
That has come o’er Pegasus, else, it is strange, 

He who once was considered a ‘ good *un to go,’ 

Has been long broken down—can’t e’en make a show 
At a ‘mile and repeat,’ though still his friends claim, 
At a ‘ quarter’ or less, that he keeps up his fame, 
But his bottom is gone, and—I speak by the card— 
Apollo confesses, he trained him too hard, 


As to that ‘ King Aguia,’ not knowing the man, 

Can’t pretend e’en to say that his ‘ Roan Bobtail’ ran ; 
But this I propose if he’s yet to the fore, 

And still has ‘ a stable,’ Pll run with him o’er 

The Helican course, for a barrel of ale, 

Equal weights, and the donkey shall carry his tail 

In a way, that e’en Bacchus, though drunk as a lord, 
Shall of ‘ bumblebees’ have no excuse for a word. 

There are, I believe, a mistake or two more 

In the paper I quote, but Apollo, the bore, 

Would not let it a moment out of his clutch, 

He would read it, he said, but my mem’ry is such 

When a cocktail or so has got into my head, 

That I felt it was useless, so went home to bed. 

I intended to say a few words for Old Thunder, 

Who, though cross and unsocial (and where is the wonder, 
Since exiled from heaven and power), is yet, the Old Hoss! 
Regarded by us as our permanent ‘ Boss,’ 

But this moment has come a soft message from Venus, 
And I’m in a hurry—God bless you— SILENvs. 


A PARODY—DEDICATED TO THE NEW YORK TOMBS. 
ORIGINAL—BY P. J.C. 
To him who, when inspired with liquor, holds 
Communion with his o’er excited brain, it speaks 
A troubled language. For his daily hours 
It hath a voice of gladness, and a smile 
Brings out his true affections—as it glides 
Into his feverish stomach, like a mild 
And healing balsam, that steals away 
The pain of fasting ere he is aware. 
At morn, when thoughts of the last night’s revels 
Come like a gloom over his spirits, when sad images 
Of those dear cherished friends who gladly join 
To keep him company, as from bar to bar. 
They toil their staggering forms, till tight, at last 
They steal away to some dark corner to grow sick at heart, 
And linger out beneath the starry sky, nor heed 
The watchman’s warnings to depart, but stagger 
Wildly on, till, like a trumpet-blast, comes the loud voice, 
‘ Seize, to the watch-house bear those rowdies until morn!’ 
Oh, the effects of ruam—days shall roll on, and thou 
The ever joyous sun, shall cast no shadow o’er them, 
For deep within the Tombs where many a form is chained, 
Exist those rowdies. ‘ Bricks’ that filled their hats 
When they were ‘ round,’ now claim within those walls 
A home, till that strong arm the law shall yield, 
And give them freedom to their bricks again. 
Yet not have they to those dark cells retired alone, 
Nor could they wish homes less magnificent. 
They shall lie down with robbers of old England’s clime, 
With murderers—the terrors of the earth, the cheat, the knave, 
Young forms, and hoary heads of years gone past, 
All in that strong mansion buried. The walls 
Rock-ribbed as ancient as the sun—the cells 
Stretching in solid grandeur round the grates—the massive doors 
Are but the mournful decorations built 
For those who nourish crime. All that tread 
The globe are angels when compared with those 
Who nightly slumber ‘neath those lofty columns, 
So shall they live—and whatif they withdraw, 
The world still has its millions, and how few 
Will notice their departure—all that breathe 
May share their destiny. The good rejoice to have them gone, 
And safer feel to miss their midnight phantoms. 
Yet none so good that may not err, and come 
To make his lonely bed among them. So live 
That if thy summons come to join them, 
In those dark and dreary dungeons—to take 
Thy station there for some dark crime—thou 
Do not like the guilty wretch in chains, to thy new home 
But walk erect, and proudly gaze around—nor fear 
To meet the scornful frowns of former friends, 
But with an unfaltering step approach thy cell, 
Like one who leaves the ‘ diggings’ with a fortune, 
And lays him down torest with golden dreams. 





id 





A Thin Woman.—An Irishman remarked to his companion on observ- 
ing a lady pass, ‘ Pat, did you ever see so thin a woman as that” ‘ Thin! 
replied the other, ‘ botherashun, I seen a woman as thin as two of her put 





together, I have.’ 


A FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM ‘THOMAS, THE RHYMER’ 
Mout or Bic Ua ty, Cabell Co., Va., March 21st, 1850. 


Reverend Sir.—Touching my movements at the present time, I thought 
it proper to keep you duly advised. I amnow about to leave the region 
of Big Ugly; but a man here tells me, that Ill always carry it about 
with me. What does he mean? Can you tell? 

I picked up a couple of anecdotes for you. One is of a certain pious 
man in this region, an exhorter in Methodist meeting. His neighbor owed 
him fifty cents, and offered payment thereof on the Sabbath day, which 
the exhorter indignantly refused. Thereupon the debtor ‘chucked’ the 


_|money on the ground. The pious exhorter wouldn’t finger the ‘ root of 


evil’ on the blessed day, but he turned to and built a chip pen around it, 
to hide it from the ungodly until Mouday morning, when ‘he raked the 
pile.’ 

The other is of one Davy M’Comas, who lives on Guyandotte, farther 
down than this. It appears that John Adkins had got him a jackass, at 
that time a new creature in these diggings. This said long-eared animal 
was suffered to roam through the woods at pleasure. Davy was out one 
day, in the vicinity of the wandering jack, when the latter lifted up his 
voice and brayed. Davy ‘broke’ for home at once. Entering his house, 
he cried to his wife— 

‘Git down on your knees, wife, and pray! The judgment day has ar- 
riv! Git down and pray” 

‘Why, Davy, what makes you think so” 

‘Think! Think! Iknowit! I heern the angel Gabriel a blowin’ his 
horn 

I have nothing more to say. Yes! I have! If you ever cross to 
Wheeling, on the National Road, look at Bellesville, for the following in - 
scription, at a hydrant, which I copied verb. et lit. et punc. :— 


Virtue Liberty Independence 
Freedom Equality and Equal Rights 
Erected by 
WILLIAM GREENFIELD 
1848 
Ride up and water 





N. B. If either of the above stories should turn out to be re-vamped 
Josephs, and these boys have been selling me, don’t print ’em ; mind that. 
Yours, quietly, THOMAS, THE RHYMER. 


i A MISCELLANEOUS EPISTLE. 


§ HartForp, (general known as the 
2‘ Head of Sloop Navigation,’) April Ist, 1850 


Immaculate ‘ Spirit.,—You appear to be without a correspondent from 
this quarter! Say, can I be of any service ? A sketcher would here find 
| plenty of materiel for piles of portfolios. We have fine country—beauti- 
| ful scenery—angelic women—fast horses—quantities of railroads and lo- 
comotives—churches and conference-rooms (i. e. Yankee for Chapel or Lec- 
ture Room)—good hotels, and of Doctors, Lawyers, &c., a guantum suffi- 
cit, all curiously interwoven with what little remains of the ‘ blue laws’ 
of Connecticut. We are achurch-going people, and the young ’uns as 
goes to ride Sundays, is put down as teetotally lost, ruined, &c. But for 
all these little absurdities, Hartforders are a busy, thriving, and business- 
like class of people, liking fun well enough, but not too much of it. We 
have the usual number of b/oods as any place of the same proportion of 
inhabitants, and some characters, too. I wish I could draw you one or 
two. 








Did you ever see or hear of Lawyer C , the pride of our village— 
_ the orator, the poet, the scholar, and, I blush to say, the lady-killer ? 
Just imagine a medium-sized, straight-built Yankee, assuming a sensible 
air, bowing to all, patronizingly, and, as he says, to make political capi- 
| tal, for he is as ambitious asever Cesar was. His first move in public life 
| was to deliver a Fourth of July Oration from the balcony of the Ameri- 
oan Hotel. The affair was ‘ got up’ by a particular few, and came off to 
the edification of assembled thousands. The pbor victim experienced such 
showers of boquets, &c., that it made him lametocarry them. However, 
he lived through it. A short time after he was elected Colonel of the Ist 
Regiment Connecticut Militia, but for some reason he never served. He 
promises to be one of the first lawyers in the State, and has now no equal 
in collecting old debts. He will bore a man so effectually, that he will be 
glad to pay to get rid of him. No greater threat can be used to a delin- 
quent, than to allude to Lawyer C He stands now alone in his 
glory, no one venturing to aspire to his high elevation (without we except 
another sprig of the law, Lucius Flaccus, surnamed the ‘ soft crab.’) He 
is emphatically ‘ some pumpkins.’ But I have gone into the merits of the 
case biographically, and at much greater length than I intended. Some 
pictures drawn and quartered, might be taken in Hartford to the great 
glory of the unsanctified. 


To-day (April Ist) is quite an exciting time throughout the State. The 
annual State Election takes place, and the interest is somewhat more than 
usual, as the Legislature elect a U. 8. Senator to take the place of Roger 
S. Baldwin. Both parties are making great exertions, but I think the 
Democrats have the best chance for success. They have declared in favor 
of the liberal principles put forth by the God-like Daniel in his great 
speech, and have also nominated very popular men. Their candidate for 
Governor is Col. Thomas H. Seymour, of Hartford—a young man who has 
‘done the State some service.’ He served during the Mexican war in the 
9th and 13th Regiments successively as Major and Colonel, and won un- 
fading laurels. He is familiarly known as Col. Tom Seymour, the hero 
of Chapultepec, for he it was who cut down the Mexican colors and flung 
to the breeze the ‘ stars and stripes,’ at the storming of the Castle. His 
friends are confident of his ultimate success. Before this reaches you the 
matter will be decided, and if Seymour be defeated, put me down for half- 
a-dozen Schreider ; call on Prescott,Wall Street, my draft will be honored 
by him. 

I did not intend to go wading into politics, but got ‘ warmed up’ some- 
what in favor of the gallant Tom Seymour. If he is elected, and you are 
so inclined, you will hear from me again—if not, ‘no matter about any- 
thing.’ In haste, Yours in the ‘ Spirit,’ “TD ¢. 

P.S.—Have you heard about that Chorister ‘down East” Awful pro- 
perty, he is. 








A Paper Devourer.—In the Bank of England no fewer than sixty folio 
volumes, or ledgers, are daily filled with writing in keeping accounts! 
To produce these volumes, the paper having been previously manufactured 
elsewhere, eight men, three steam presses, and two hand presses are con- 
tinually kept going within the bank! In the copper-plate printing de- 

tment, 28,000 bank notes are thrown off daily; and so accurately is 


the number indicated by machinery, that to purloin a single note with- 





out detection is an impossibility. 
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irit of the Cimes. 
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FISHING IN LOUISIANA 
A LEGEND OF GALVEZ. 

Dear * Spirit.’—A pleasant excursion made a few days since with a 
friend, at whose hospitable mansion I am now a guest, has prompted me 
to offer you a few scribblings, either for the ‘ Spirit’ or its asinine deposi- 
tory, as your editorial judgment may direct. 

At day-light, I was routed out of my nestling place, and hastily draw- 
ing on my concealments, and sipping a cup of coffee, seated myself beside 
my host in bis buggy, bound on a fishing expedition to the lazy waters of 
New River. A couple of hours of fast trotting brought us out of the 
parish of Iberville, to the great relief of my friend, who well knew that 
it is dangerous, if not impossible, to travel through that parish after the 
thirsty hours have set in, owing to the ferocious and hospitable charac- 
ter of the inhabitants, who place themselves in the public road, lie in 
wait for any luckless stranger, seize him by the hand, drag him to the 
sideboard, and insist upon his partaking of intoxicating beverages. This 
scene is repeated at every house, until the unfortunate traveller has run 
the gauntlet of the whole parish, when he is permitted to resume his un- 
molested way. But we have taken them by surprise, and whirling by the 
thriving village of Slickville, are at the entrance of the lane leading to 
New River. 

Looking over the rose-hedge which lines either side of the road, we see 
a race-course, and stand; my friend tells me the track has been laid out 
by a young Turfman of the neighborhood, for the exercise of a few favo- 
rite horses. Two of them are said to be tolerably fast; they are called, 
I believe, Verifier and Voucher—perhaps you may know something about 
them. Away off to the right, running the eye over the two adjoining 
plantations, the top of a stable is seen peeping through a grove of China 
trees. Here resides Grey Medoc, surrounded, like the Grand Turk, by 
his seraglio, passing the evening of his days in that quiet enjoyment to 
which his early triumphs entitle him, and viewing, no doubt, with a proud 
heart the achievements of hischildren. But these, I fear, like many ‘hu- 
man folk,’ will never be equal to their ‘ daddy.’ 

Soon the pattering feet of the trotters carry us past the cultivated fields 
and into the woodland, where the magnolia and oak interlace their 
branches across the road. We halt for a moment, and from millions of 
fishing rods, jointed by nature herself, and put there ‘on purpose,’ we 
each select a pole, more perfect than the wit of man ever contrived. 

A few minutes more bring us to the New River settlement, and we find 
the road thronged with the natives on horse-back, for every man, woman, 
and child in this State keeps a horse, and the way they can make them 
ger-lang would astonish the Avenue boys. They are not much larger 
than a sheep, but when they pace, they make every hair on them quiver. 
We draw up under a grove of wide-spreading live-oaks, Uncle Sam’s own 
peculiar property; and, if the old gentleman wants another live-oak in- 
spector at $1500 a year, I pledge myself to accept the situation, and in- 
spect these every fair day during the fishing season. A moment suffices 
to rig our poles, and we slide down the bank. 

What a paradise for a lazy man greets our eyes. The trunk of a fallen 
tree extends into the water, just at the foot of a huge cypress; the cy- 
press wards off the beams of the sun; the fallen tree supplies a seat and 
a place for the bait-box ; a cypress ‘ knell,’ within easy reach, receives a 
supply of cigars, and another supports the bucket for fish. The hook is 
dropped into the stream, and is instantaneously seized by a voracious 
perch ; he darts off with it ; you have no time to play him ; you haul him 
in and eagerly secure him. 


The same scene is repeated again and again, until your arms ache with 
the exercise, and you welcome the voice of the Ethiopian who calls you 
to the fish breakfast. Perhaps they are not good toeat ! if you think so, 
examine that pile of bones. You take it for some ancient battle field. 
My friend pointed out the place where a fat gentleman dined last year. 
Plateful after plateful of hot brown perch were handed him. They dis- 
appeared as rapidly. As the bones filled his plate, he emptied them on 
each side and behind him. Gradually the pile accumulated. The fat 
gentleman finished. The table in front prevented him from rising; the 
mounds of bones prevent his egress in the other quarter. The fat gentle- 
man sinks back exhausted and in despair. The assistance of two stout 
negroes is called in, and the fat gentleman is dug out, and restored to his 
anxious friends. 

On our return, my friend related to me the following legend of the 
Amite. ‘The mention of the Amite,’ says he, ‘reminds me of an excursion 
of four pious gentlemen, ‘“‘ lang syne.” ’ 


These four pious gentlemen, wearied of the tame fishing of the neigh- 
borhood, one fine morning in the warm Spring time, girded themselves up, 
mounted their steeds, and, with baggage-wagon in rear, took the road 
which leads far back from the Mississippi, and stretches even unto the de- 
serted village of Galvez. The sun was high in the heavens, when they 
arrived at their destination, and with nimble fingers they unpacked their 
luggage and drew forth their fishing-tackle, and prepared all for their an- 
ticipated sport. When all at once, from the skirting wood, was heard, to 
the great horror of these four pious gentlemen, the ringing sound of the 
laughter of girls, and shortly emerged four right merrie damsels, mounted 
on two diminutive ponies. 

Here was a lamentable situation for four pious gentlemen—thirty miles 
from home, at the lovely village of Galvez, with none near but the merry 
maidens, who had, by some singular coincidence, arrived on the same er- 
rand. The maidens dismounted, and, after a pressing invitation, joined 
the pious gentlemen at their snack. This being disposed of, the pious gen- 
tlemen and merry maidens arranged themselves along the green banks of 
the Amite, as the animals went into the ark, and the fish biting slowly, 
the pious gentlemen, each with his merry maiden, roamed along the banks 
of the Amite in search of those retired nooks in which the experience of 
the fisherman tells him the fish best take the bait. But the diligence of 
the pious gentlemen and merry maidens is poorly rewarded,and they secure 
but one poor bass. 

When the parties return to the village, the pious gentlemen are in a 
fresh perplexity. Of all the once flourishing village of Galvez, time has 
spared but one house, divested of doors and blinds, and contains but two 
rooms. The pious gentlemen propose to return home. Alas! the way is 
long and difficult, and night has set in. The pious gentlemen determine 
to have their supper, and then consider the matter. 

The stores are again produced, the fires are lighted, and soon a savory 
odor pervades the atmosphere. The corks are drawn, and again a milder 
boquet fills the room. The pious gentlemen and merry maidens’ banquet. 
A game of forfeits is proposed. Game succeeds game, and romp succeeds 
romp, until the pious gentlemen are rosy-faced with their exertions. Had 
you seen these pious gentlemen the previous Sabbath, with demure faces 
attending the stated preaching of the Gospel, little could you suppose them 
the same. But the games are finished, and the pious gentlemen and merry 
maidens are wearied with the sport. They again determine to return 
home, but consulting their watches they find ’tis past midnight. To re- 
turn is impossible. The bedding is brought in. One half is assigned to 
the merry maidens. An old door is hunted up to place between the rooms. 

Solemn injunctions are given on each side against peeping. 

aaa giggling of the maidens is hushed, and the confused noises from the 
: ve buy ee show they have sought their slumbers. 

on ticlninas ae peared ir from the sky on the lonely Spanish house 
lie. The as od phil a pious gentlemen and merry maidens 
cn ive what agon ste y the chamber of the merry maidens, 
immediately under their window. 

a the age pious gentleman is discovered with tar on his boot. 

atte nti © company is called to the 
seen on the faces of the pious gentlemen and 
gentleman disclaims everything. In this 





fact, and a quiet smile is 
merry maidens. The pious 
t mood we will leave the 





pious gentlemen and merry maidens to find their way back as best suits 
them. But old gossips tell that often, as the lonely traveller passes the 
deserted village of Galvez, on aclear night, the sound of merry- 
making is heard : and the mingled voices and laughter of goblin pious gen- 
tlemen and merry maidens float on the midnight air. 

Thus ended the right true Legend of Galvez, which is but one of many 
which abound in this region, but the writer is too lazy a man to indite 
them, and the Editor hereof too wise to publish them, therefore they must 
descend to oblivion, unhonored and unsung. STROLLER. 





REMINISCENCES OF NANTUCKET. 


BY VALE. 





friend P., a short letter from the above mentioned place, with an express 
or implied promise to write again from the same locale. I have fifty ex- 
cuses or reasons, just as you may see fit to term them, why I failed in so 
doing, and possibly not one would be the true cause, for I have marked in 
my journey through life, that almost every man who attempts to justify a 
‘ breach of promise,’ is apt not alone to lie to others, but to his own con- 
science. Once ina while the truth will out, and should I make a clean 
breast on this occasion, Ifwould say, that I did not write because, through 
laziness, or ennui, or blue devils, I was not i’? the vein. Why should I 
make these statements now? no one has sustained any loss by my neglect, 
the world still rolls on its axis, men cheat each other, and women lie, and 
fondle, and betray, in the same good old ways as in the former times. The 
truth is, I want an introduction to this article, for this jumping ‘ in me- 
dias res,’ Ihave no faith. There, I think that will do for a start, and, as 
I have got before the wind at last, I will ease off the main sheet, and run 
on my course until I bring up in port, or founder at sea. 

My visit to Nantucket, though long contemplated, was yery unexpected. 
I had made arrangements for my old cruising ground on the Jersey shore, 
but the discovery at the last moment that one whom I had trusted would 
accompany me having failed in the meeting, and gone elsewhere (where 
more money could be made, I presume), upset all my plans, and in search 
of ‘ pastures new’ I journeyed to Nantucket. My first impressions were 
not very favorable; there was no game to shoot, no fish to take, save blue 
fish, and, as I had served a full apprenticeship in that last branch of 
the science, on old Long Island shore, I had no craving desire to cut my 
fingers to the bone in killing fish which were but poor compensation for 
the time and trouble. 

A few days’ sojourning in Nantucket, and all former unfavorable views 
were altered. Instead of finding the men ‘slow,’ I soon had proof they 
were very ‘fast’; up to all kinds of fun and ‘ divarshun,’ armed, equipped, 
and ready for anything that might turn up; in truth, to borrow the com- 
prehensive expression of a Georgia friend, who was telling me of the rare 
qualifications of his associates, ‘ ripe for anything, from a war dance to a 
nigger funeral.’ I was peculiarly fortunate in falling into the hands of 
a gentleman who, from the second day of my arrival on the Island up to 
the last day of my visit, treated me with a profuseness of hospitality, 
kindness and attention, such as is rarely to be met with north of Mason 
& Dixon’s line. His friends he made mine, and to him and them I stand 
indebted, beyond hope of return, for many good days’ sport and social in- 
tercourse. Should I live a thousand years, I never can forget their kind- 
nesses, and I take this opportunity to tell them, in the words of glorious 
old Will, and with a full heart, 





' Their pains are registered 
Where every day I turn the leaf to read them.’ 


A book, instead of a mere sketch like this, could be written—aye, and 
a most interesting one, too—of the early and present position and history 
of this Island. With most persons (and I confess I was in the number), 
Nantucket was associated with chowders and whale oil, and its popula- 
tion primitive in habits and tastes, the necessary consequence of their 
isolated position. Speedily wasI cured of former impressions; primi- 
tive, it is true, I found them, but it was in honesty and virtue, and warm. 
hearted hospitality. There, honest labor is honorable, and the sons and 
daughters of the most wealthy deem it no disgrace to employ their time 
and talents in useful avocations. Men are estimated by their brains and 
characters, not by the cut of a coat, or the softness of a hand. The wo- 
men, if not perfectly au fait in foreign music, dances, and morals, know 
how to gather about them the comforts and the thousand lesser amenities 
of life, which make their homes the abodes of enjoyment and peace. It 
was peculiarly refreshing to me to find ladies who knew that puddings 
were not cooked on a fork, and could talk of something else beside ‘Shaks- 
peare and the musical glasses.’ I suppose I am very ‘old-fashioned,’ I 
know I am shockingly unfashionable, in believing that the woman who can 
make herself the companion, adviser and friend, is most likely to prove 
the best daughter, the best wife, and the best mother. In attempting to 
ape in this country foreign manners and pursuits, we only make ourselves 
unhappy and ridiculous. The mother who teaches her daughter the use- 
ful. as well as the ornamental, to make a shirt, as well as play on the 
piano—and the father who learns the son that the drone is the only worth- 
less animal in the moral hive, are the ones to find ‘ their children arise 
up, and call them blessed.’ 

This is neither the time or place for an essay on education or true re- 
publicanism, nor do I feel myself competent for so important an issue; 
yet, we all have our fancies, such as they are, andI honestly admit mine 
to be in favor of making our acts conversant toour professions. There is 
no portion of the United States I have seen, where ‘ equality and frater- 
nity’ are so beautifully illustrated as on the little Island of Nantucket. 
I am not so blinded by prejudice as to assert there are no distinctions there 
between the rich and the poor, the educated and the ignorant; such a 
state of things is morally impossible, for, without congeniality of feeling, 
pursuits and habits, there can be neither comfort or happiness, either on 
Earth or in Heaven. I visited Nantucket with my spirits weighed to the 
earth by a myriad of hopes, fears and regrets, and a slight touch of the 
cholera, and when I left, cured of my blue devils, and same in body, 
trustful for the future, forgiving, if not forgetful of the past, is it to be 
wondered at that I should be stinting in praise of the ‘ medicine’ which 
ministered and cured my mind diseased ? 

Most of the shooting I had, was with my friend S., after the upland- 
plover—a bird, I am grieved to say, almost comparatively unknown to the 
best gourmands in this city. To my taste, there is no creature that flies, 
runs, or swims, that can compare with it, for richness and delicacy of fla- 
vor. Igive the pas to the plover above either canvass-back, woodcook, 
or English snipe. To be properly enjoyed, this bird must be cooked with- 
in afew hours after being killed—for, as it attains its greatest perfection 
not until the middle of August, it ripens out to almost within an hour. 

Of all sport when the dog-star rages, plover shooting is the only plea- 
sant one. In this pursuit, there is no wading through bogs and mud, tear- 
ing your flesh with briars, eaten up by mosquitoes, and reeking with per- 
spiration—but you drive, in a comfortable wagon, over the green sward, 
your face fanned and cooled by a delicious sea breeze, sweeter to me by far 
than any which ever blew ‘ o’er Araby the blest.’ 

I need not say to any of your readers, I presume, that this bird is so 
very shy, that all pursuit on foot is hopeless ; and that of necessity, you 
must drive in order to come within range of shot, and generally speaking, 
a long range even then. I have baptised this sport ‘ shooting made easy,’ 
for it mingles all the excitement of the chase, with the enjoyment of a 
pleasant drive—what more could the heart of man desire? Listen, and 
I will give the programme of one day’s sport, and, ab uno disce omnes, 
(them’s Latin !—and when I can stick in a quotation from the Classics! it 
tickles me as much as a girl's first love). 





About 10 o’clock in the morning, 8. would drive his snug little shooting 


, wagon, with about as nice, enduring, and knowing a little cob in the fills, 


em om ee | ee: 












April 6, 


as you would wish to see, down to my hotel. We would take a < friendly 
grip o’ the hand,’ walk into the sitting-room, perhaps smoke a cigar, and 
I have an indistinct remembrance, we would at times adjourn to the « Aq. 
miral’s’ (for no less a personage was mine host,) private closet, and take 
a small coque of brandy to comfort the heart. Then, armed with guns, 
shot-bags, powder-flasks, &c., we would take our seats in the little Wagon, 
and away to the green fields, where for miles upon miles not a fence is to 
beseen. Some two or three hours’ driving and shooting, would very na- 
turally call our special attention to that aching void within, which all fraj] 
humanity is heir to, and turning the wagon, so as to make a shade, we would 
sit down on the sod, and proceed to the discussion of the good things which 





| that round box of my friend S, ever held within its wooden walls. A huge 


| lump of ice / (think of that, you poor devils, who go woodcock-shooting 
During the past summer, I think in the month of July, I sent you, | 


at this season,) is first unrolled from its blanket, a bottle or two of brown- 
stout, flanked by another of brandy, are marshalled by its side. And then 
that round box is opened, and soon a cold chicken, capital ham, bread, 
salt, butter, mustard, pepper, pies, and the Lord only knows what else, 
are taken from its bowels and spread out before us. With a lunch of that 
kind before you, a tumbler filled with stout, a huge piece of ice bobbing 
against, and cooling your nose as you drank, the purest of air filling your 
lungs, the dull and distant hum of the surf as it broke on the beach, an 
appetite which could devour a horse behind the saddle, and the blissful 


beatitude which the exercise and the good things before you produce, if 


a man could not then feel at peace with himself and all the world——he 
deserves to be a lawyer or an editor ! 

Lunch finished, we would light our cigars, and reclining upon the soft 
and fragrant couch benificently provided by Mother Earth, we talked over: 
the present and other day’s sport, and lapped in this Elysium of repose, 
puffed and drank until I am positive we would not have called the King of 
the Cannibal Isles our grandfather. At times we would spin out our en- 
joyment until admonished by Old Sol, low in the occident, that soon he 
would in the ocean quench his fires, leaving us to darkness, while he in 
his eternal circle carried life and light to other worlds. 

The debris of our feast would soon be packed, (I am constrained to say, 
with a decent regard to truth, we never carried aught back but the two 
drinking glasses), the little cob’s face turned homeward, and with a quiet 
face jogged into town, satisfied that one day had been passed in peace, 
comfort, and enjoyment. 

In looking over my memoranda, I find we used to average from twenty 
to thirty-five plover on each of our expeditions. The most I had ever done 
before in this shooting, on Long Island, was eighteen, bagged, and I well 
remember that from that day’s performance I thought no ‘ small beer’ of 
myself. 

There is another among the many excellences of Nantucket, to which 
I can barely allude; it is the Paradise of pretty women—God’s benison om 
their pretty faces! There they literally do whatsoever ‘seemeth good in 
their own sight.’ They go with whom, when, and where they please, on 
foot, on horseback, or in carts, confident in their own and others, integrity 
and honor, and with ‘ none to fear or make them afraid.’ Itis no unusual 
thing for engagements of marriage to be made while both parties are in 
their teens, and to their esteemed honor be it said, rarely if ever, in al! 
the intimacy which such a relation produces, is advantage taken or the 
ties ruptured. When the young man has enough to convince him he can 
house and take care of the bird he has caught, they marry, and passing 
their days quietly and contentedly, raise up a little brood ready and wil- 
ling to ‘ follow in the footsteps of their illustrious predecessors.’ 

The picture of this Acadia I have attempted to portray, is no creation 
of the imagination, but such as I saw with my owneyes. For its truthful- 
ness, I confidently appeal to all who ever have dwelt on the Island. 

I had intended saying something about ‘corn puddings and chicken 
chouders,’ (glorious dishes !—their gout still dwells on my palate!) but 
this reminiscence has grown sufficiently long already. The Lord willing, 


I hope during the present summer to pass a few days in Nantucket. If the . 


Fates deny me that pleasure, it is beyond their power to blot from my 
memory the pleasant, happy days I Aave once there enjoyed. 








SAGACITY OF A DOG. : 

One day, when Dumont, a tradesman of the Rue St. Denis, Paris, was 
walking"in the Boulevard St. Antoine with a friend, he offered to lay a 
wager with the latter, that if he were to hide asix livre piece in the dust, 
his dog would discover and bring ittohim. The wager was accepted, and 
the coin secreted, after being carefully marked. When the two friends 
had proceeded some distance from the spot, M. Dumont called to his dog 
that he had lost something, and ordered him to seek for it. Canicke im- 
mediately turned back, and his master and his companion pursued their 
walk to the Rue St. Denis. Meanwhile, a traveller, who happened to be 
just then returning in a small chaise from Vincennes, perceived the piece 
of money, which his horse had kicked from .its hiding place. He alight- 
ed, took it up, and drove to his inn, in the Rue Pontaux-Choux. Caniche 
had just reached the spot in quest of the ecw when the stranger picked it 
up. He followed the chaise, went into the inn, and stuck close te the 
traveller. Having scented out the coin which he had been ordered to 
bring back, in the pocket of the latter, he leaped up incessantly at and 
about him. The traveller, supposing him to be some dog that had lost or 
been left behind by his master, regarded his different movements as 
marks of fondness; and, as the animal was handsome, he determined to 
keep him. He gave him a good supper, and on retiring to bed, took him 


with him to his chamber. No sooner had he pulled off his breeches tham 
they were seized by the dog. The owner, conceiving that he wanted to» 
play with them, took them away again. The animal began to bark at the: 


door, which the traveller opened, under the idea that he wanted to go out.. 
Caniche snatched up the breeches, and off he flew. The traveller posted 


after him with his night-cap on, and literally sans culottes. Anxiety for 


the fate of a purse full of gold Napoleons of forty francs each, which was 


in one of his pockets, gave redoubled velocity to his steps. Caniche ran: 


full speed to his master’s house, where the stranger arrived a moment af- 
terwards, breathless and enraged. He accused the dog of robbing him. 
‘ Sir,” said the master, ‘my dog is 2 very faithful creature; and if he has 


run away with your breeches, it is because you have in them money 


which does not belong to you.’ The traveller became still more exaspe- 
rated. ‘Compose yourself, sir,’ rejoined the other, smiling; ‘ without 


doubt there is in your purse a six livre piece, with such and such marks, 


which you have picked up in the Boulevard St. Antoine, and which J 
threw down there with the firm conviction that the dog would bring it 
back again. This is the cause of the robbery which he has committed 
upon you.’ The stranger’s rage now yielded to astonishment ; he deliver- 
ed the six livre piece, which he had deposited in his purse, caressing the 
dog which had occasioned him so much uneasiness and such an unpleasant 
chase. 





The Latest.—Deep thinkers have been much annoyed upon being asked, 
‘What moral sentence does a weathercock suggest” to be told, ‘It is a 
yane thing to a-spire.’ And well they may be. ' : 

The lady of the house, at a dinner-party, when anxious and carving, 
has been questioned as to ‘ The difference between a fowl with one wing, 
and one with two,’ and has not recovered her self-possession upon being 
told that it was ‘A mere matter of a-pinion.’ Cries of ‘Shame! and 
‘Turn him out! 

A gentleman moving in high sporting circles was asked the other day, 
by a coarse trainer, ‘In a race between the eyes and the nose, which 
would win ” and, to his disgust (for he is a man of refined mind), was told 
that, ‘ When the nose was blown, the eyes would still be running.” The 
consequence of this is, that he has left the Turf. 

But nothing can equal the indignation excited by Mr. Tottlebery, who, 
having been on a cheap ‘ excursion’ to France, got into a bad medium be- 


tween the two languages, and thought it clever, in reply to the question, 
‘Why did Brunel build the tunnel? to say, ‘Pour passer le Tems. 


Nobody knew what this meant, until the wretched attempt at combin- 
ing the sound of Thames and Temps was pointed out to them ; on which 
Mr. Tottleberry was recommended on his next excursion, instead of Paris 
to go to Bath. 

Mrs. Partington is in ill health. ‘La, me! sighed Mrs. Partington, 
here I have been suffering the begamies of death for three mortal weeks. 
Fust, I was seized with a painful phrenology in the left hampshire of the 
brain, which was exceeded by a stop of the left ventilator of the 
heart. This gave me an inflammation in borax, and now I’m sick with 
the chloroform morbus. There is no bhessin’ like that of health, particu- 
larly when you're sick.’ 
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THE LONDON POST-OFFICE, 


Reader, if you be not entirely ‘ used up,’ and can still relish a minor 
excitement, take a stroll through the General Post-office some Satu rday 
evening just as the clock is upon the stroke of six. 

The scene is much more exciting than half the emeutes which have 
lately taken place on the Continent; considerably cheaper, and much 
more safe. Stand aside amid the treble bank of spectators on the right- 
hand, and watch the general attack upon the letter-takers. A stream of 
four or five hundred people, who run as Doyle’s pencil in Punch only can 
make them run, dash desperately towards the open windows of the receiv- 
ers. Against this torrent a couple of hundred who have posted, dodge 
and finally disappear. Wave after wave of people advances and retreats, 
gorging with billets the capacious swallow ofthe post. Meanwhile astill 
more active and vigorous attack is going on in the direction where news- 
papers are ibe A sashless window-frame, with tremendous gape, is 
assaulted with showérs of papers which fly faster than the driven snow. 
Now and then large sacksful, direct from the different newsvenders and 
publishing offices, are bundled in and bolted whole. As the moments pass 
the flight of papers grow thicker and thicker, those who cannot struggle 
‘ to the fore’ whiz their missiles ofintelligence over the heads of the others, 
now and then sweeping hats with the force ofround shot. Letters struggle 
with more desperate energy, which is increased to frantic desperation as 
the clock slowly strikes, one—two—three—four—five—siz ; when, with a 
nigh miss of | ft -pacon | a score of hands, with one loud snap all the win- 
dows descend. The post, like a huge monster, has received its full supply 
for the night, and gorged, begins, imperceptibly to the spectators, in 
quiet to digest. , 

If we enter behind the pound traverse what might be considered the 
vast stomach of the office, we shall perceive an organization almost as per- 
fect as that which exists in the animal economy, and not very dissimilar 
to it. The huge piles of letters, and the huge mountains of newspapers, 
lie in heaps—the newly-swallowed food. To separate their different 

atoms, arrange and circulate them, requires a multiplicity of organs, and 
a variety of agents, almost as numerous as those engaged in the animal 
stomach—no one interfering with the others, no one but is absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of the whole. 

So perfect is the drill, so clearly defined is the duty of each member of 
the army of seven or eight hundred men the stranger looks down upon from 





one of the galleries, that he can only compare its noiseless and unerring | 


movements to the action of some chemical agency. 

Towards the vast table upon which the correspondence of two millions 
of people for two days is heaped and tossed, a certain number performing 
the functions of the animal chyle proceed to arrange, eliminate, and pre- 
pare it for future and more elaborate operations; certain others take 
away these eliminated atoms, such as the letters for the district delivery, 
and, by means of a subterranean railway, transport them to their proper 
office on the opposite side of the building: others again, like busy ants, 
carry the letters for general delivery to the table of the sorters, when in 
& moment the important operation of classing into roads and towns, sets 
all hands to work as busily, as silently, and as purposefully as the rest- 
less things we peep at through the hive-glass, building up their winter 
sweets. 

In an hour the process is complete; and the thoughts of lawyers, lo- 
vers, merchants, bankers, swindlers, masters and servants, the private 
wishes of the whole town, lie side by side, enjoying inviolable secrecy ; 
and bagged, stringed, and sealed, are ready, after their brief meeting, for 
their final dispersion over the length and breath of the land. 

All the broad features of this well-contrived organization, its economy 
and power, the spectator sees before him ; but much as he is struck there- 
by, it is only when he begins to examine details and to study the statis- 
tics of the Post-office, that he sees the true vastness of its operations, and 
estimates properly the magnitude and variety ofits functions, as the great 
metropolitan heart of communication with the whole world. 

As we pass the noble Post-office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, with its 
ranges of Ionic columns, its triple porticos, and its spacious and elgant 
quadrangles—a worthy outward manifestation of the order, ingenuity, 
and intelligence that reign within—we cannot help contrasting its present 
condition with the postal operations of two or three centuries ago,—the 
noble oak of the present, with the little acorn of the past. 

_No truer estimate of the national advance can be obtained than by run- 
ning down the stream of history in relation to any of our great institutions 
which deal with the needs and wishes of the masses of the people, and in 
no one of them is our advance more clearly and correctly shown than in 
the annals of the Post-office. They form, in fact, a most delicate ther- 
mometer, marking the gradual increase of our national vitality, and indi- 
cating, with microscopic minuteness, the progress of our civilization. 

In earlier times the post was a pure convenience of the king, instituted 
for the purpose of forwarding his despatches, and having no dealings with 
the public whatsoever. Instead of St. Martin’s-le-Grand being the point 
of departure, ‘ the court,’ wherever it might happen to be, ‘ made up the 
mails.’ How these mails were forwarded may be imagined from the fol- 
lowing exculpatory§letter written by one Brian Tuke, ‘ Master of the 
Postes’ in Henry the Eighth’s time. It would appear that Cromwell had 
been pulling him up rather sharply for remissness in the forwarding of 
despatches. The worthy functionary states that 

* The Kinges Grace hath no moo ordinary postes, ne of many days hathe 
had, but betwene London and Calais. ... . For, sir, ye knowe well, that, 
except the hackney-horses betwene Gravesende and Dovour, there is no 
suche usual conveyance in post for men in this realme as in the accustomed 
places of France and other parties; ne men can keepe horses in redynes 
withoute som way to bere the charges ; but when placardes be sent for suche 
cause (to order the immediate forwarding of some State packet), the con- 
stables many tymes be fayne to take horses oute of plowes and carts, 
wherein can be neo extreme diligence.’ 

We should think not, Master Tuke. The worthy post-master further 
shows how simple and rude were the arrangements of that day by detail- 
ing the manner in which the royal letters were conveyed in what we 
should have considered to be one of their most important stages. 

‘ As to postes betwene London and the courte, there be nowe but 2; 
whereof the on is a good robust felowe, and was wont to be diligent, evil 
intreated many tymes, he and other postes, by the herbigeours, for lack of 
horse rome or horse-mete, withoute which diligence cannot be. The other 
hath been the most payneful felowe, in nyght and daye, that I have 
knowen amongst the messengers. If he nowe slak he shal be changed, as 
reason is.’ 

This was in the year 1533. In the time of Elizabeth and James I., horse- 
posts were established on all the great routes for the conveying of the 
king’s letters. This postal system was, of course, a source of expense to 
the Government—in the latter reign of about £3,400 annually. All this 
time subjects’ letters were conveyed by foot-posts, and carriers, whose ex- 
pedition may be judged of by the following extracts from a project for ‘ ac- 
celerating’ letters by means of a public post first started in 1635 :— 

‘ If (says the projectors) anie of his Mats subjects shall write to Madrid 
in Spain hee shall receive answer sooner and surer than he shall out of 
Scotland or Ireland. The letters being now carried by carriers or foot- 
posts 16 or 18 miles a day, it is full two months before any answer can be 
received from Scotland or Ireland to London.’ 

This project seems to have been acted upon, for, three years later, we 
find a vast reform effected in the post. In fact, it was put upon a founda- 
tion which lasted up to the introduction of mail-coaches ; as it was settled 
to have a ‘ running post, or to run night and day between Edinburg in 
Scotland, and the city of London, to go thither and come back again in six 
days ;’ carrying, of course, all the letters of the intermediate towns: the 
like posts were established in the tollowing year on all the great routes. 

The principle of posts for the people once established, the deficit was soon 
changed toarevenue. Cromwell farmed the Post-office for £10,000 a-year, 
he being the first to establish the general office in London. It might not 
be out of place to give an wn ys as to the scale of charges for letters then 
settled. A single letter could be posted within eighty miles of London for 
2d.; above that distance for 3d.; to Scotland for 4d.; and to Ireland for 
6d. ; double letters being charged double price; not such high charges 
these, cosidering the expenditure of horse-fiesh and post-boys’ breath. 
For every rider was obliged to ride ‘ seven miles an hour in summer and 
five in winter, according as the ways might be,’ and to blow his horn 
whenever he met a company, and four times besides in every hour. Charles 
II. leased the profits of the Post-office for £21,500 a-year. The country, 
it was evident, was rapidly advancing in commercial greatness and acti- 
vity, for in 1694 the profits of the Post-office were £59,972 14s. 9d. In 
the next century the introduction of mail-coaches gave an immense impulse 
to the transactions of the Post-office, which augmented gradually until the 
end of the year 1839, when the number of letters passing through the ge- 
neral post alone averaged 2,643,533 a month, and the net profit upon the 
carriage of all letters throughout the kingdom was £1,589,486. 

With the beginning of the year 1840 commenced that vast revolution 
in the system so long projected by Mr. Rowland Hill—the Penny Post- 


age. 

The effect of that system upon the number of letters passing through 
the post, and upon the manner of payment, was almost instantacous. Dur- 
ing the last month of the old high rates of postage, the tatal number of 
letters passing through the general office was, as we have before stated, a 
little more than two millions and a half; of these 1,159,224 were unpaid, 





and only 484,309 paid. In the same time—a short twelve months after | 
the introduction of the cheap postage—the proportion of paid to unpaid 


letters was entirely ch ; the latter had to the number of 
473,821, whilst the formes bad run up to the enormous number of 5,451,- 
022. Since 1841 the flow of letters and the proportion of paid and unpaid 
has been continually on the increase. The last return e to Parliament 
in 1847, gave the following results:—Unpaid 644,642; paid 10,957,033: 
the term ‘paid includes, of course, all those letters on which the penny 
was prepaid and those impressed with her Majesty’s gracious countenance. 
The prepayment of the penny was a vast benefit to the post, and, together 
with the general introduction of letter-boxes in private houses, saved the 
whole time lost to the letter-carriers whilst old ladies were fumbling for 


. the postage ; but the introduction of the stamp was of still greater import- | 


_ ance, as on its ultimate exclusive adoption (which Mr. Rowland Hill al- 
' ways calculated upon) a vast saving would be effected in the labor of re- 
_ Ceiving letters. We are glad to find that the anticipations of the postage 
reformer seem likely to be realized at no very distant date, for year by 
_ year senes have been steadilygaining ground upon the prepayment by coin 
system. pon the first introduction of Queen’s heads in 1840, only 285,079 
, Were used in one month, whilst 1,198,613 pence were paid. The month of 
_ April 1847 (the last return published), however, shows an entirely differ- 
, ent state of things—1 ,613,185 stamps were then received, against 966,054 
| pence; and no doubt the difference in favor of heads is even much greater 
| at the present date. 
| When stamps were first introduced by Mr. Hill, he did not appear to 
anticipate the use that would be made of them as a medium of exchange ; 
, but every one is aware how extensivelyjthey are used in the smaller mone- 
tary transactions of the country. Bankers, dealing in magnificent sums, 
do not deign to take notice of vulgar pence ; the Government has, however, 
unintentionally taken up the neglected coin, and represented its value by 
& paper currency, which if not legally negotiable, yet passes from hand to 
hand unquestioned. It would be impossible, of course, to ascertain the 
amount of penny stamps that pass from town to town, and from man to 
, Man, in payment of small debts, but without doubt it must be very consi- 
derable—very much beyond the demand for letters: as long, therefore, as 
this sum is floating—until it comes to the post (its bank) for payment in 
shape of letter carriage, it is a clear public advance to the Exchequer. 

The only good reason yet assigned against introducing these penny 
| Stamps and those representing a higher value, such as the colonial shilling 
stamp as a regular currency, is the fear of forgery. At the present time 
great precautions are used to prevent such an evil—the dye itself, hideous 
and contemptible as it undoubtedly is, as a work of art, in intricacy of ex- 
ecution, is considered a masterpiece at the Stamp-office. If you take one 
from your pocket-book, good reader, and inspect it, you will doubtless 
pronounce it to be a gross libel upon her Majesty’s countenance, muddled 
in line, and dirty in printing; but those who know the trick, see in 

that confusion and jumble certain significant lines, certain combinations 
of letters in the corners, which render forgery no such easy matter. 

The great security against fraud, however, is, that letter-stamps are 
placed upon the same footing as recejpt or bill stamps. Venders can buy 
them only of the government, and the consequent difficulty forgers would 
have in putting sufficient spurious stamps in circulation to pay them for 
their risk and trouble seems to obviate all risk of their being turned to 
improper account. 

It is our intention to confine ourselves mainly in this article to the ope- 
rations of the General Post-office ; but in order to give our readers an idea 
of the vast amount of correspondence which annually takes place in the 
United Kingdom, it may be as well, perhaps, to take a glance at the gene- 
ral postal transactions of the country. Make around guess at the number 
of letters which traverse the broad lands of Britain, which circulate in 
the streets and alleys of our great towns,and which fly on the wings of steam, 
and under bellying sail, to the uttermost parts of the earth. You cannot? 
Well, then, what say you to 300,000,000? To that enormous amount have 
they already arrived. 

The number of letters posted in the metropolis and in the country is 
subject at stated times, to a very great augmentation. In London, for in- 
stance, on Saturday night and Monday morning, an increase in letters of 
from thirty to forty per cent, takes place, owing to the Sunday closing of 
the Post-office. Valentine’s Day, again, has an immense effect in gorging 
the general as well as local posts with love epistles. Those who move 
in the higher circles might imagine the valentine to be ‘ a dead letter ; 
but the experience of the Post-office shows that the warm old saint still 
keeps up an active agitation among tender hearts. According to the 
evid@énce given by Mr. Rowland Hill, the increase of letters on the 14th 
. February, is not less than half a million throughout the United King- 

om. 

We have spoken hitherto only of the conveyance of letters, but they form 
an inferior portion of the weight carried by the Post-office. The number 
of newspapers posted in London throughout the week is something enor- 
mous. Several vans full of The Times, for instance, are despatched by 
every morning and evening mail; other morning papers contribute their 
sacks full of broad sheets; and on Saturday evening not a paper of any 
circulation in the metropolis but contributes more or less largely to swell 
that enormous avalanche of packets which descend upon the Post-office. In 
the long room lately added to the establishment of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
which swings so ingeniously from its suspending rods, a vast platform at- 
tracts the eye of the visitor—he sees upon it half-a-dozen men struggling 
amid a chaos of newspapers, which seem countless as the heaped-up bricks 
of ruined Babylon. As they are carried to the different tables to be sort- 
ed, great baskets with fresh supplies are wound up by the endless chain 
which passes from top to bottom of the building. 

The number of papers passing through all the post-offices in the king- 
dom is not less than 70,000,000 per annum, or only 10,000,000 less than 
the annual number of stamps issued to newspapers in Great Britain. Of 
late years the broad sheet has materially increased in size and weight, 
each paper now averaging five ounces ; so that 9,765 tons weight of papers 
annually, or 186 tons weekly, are posted, full half of which pass through 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and thence to the uttermost ends of the earth—to 
India, China, or Australia, absolutely free! The penny news stamp 
alone carries them, whilst if they were charged by the letter scale, ten- 
pence would be the postage ; so that if weight were considered in the ac- 
counts of the Post-office, there would be a loss in their carriage of nine- 
pence on every newspaper, or of no less a sum than £2,625,000 annually 
on the whole number carried. Of course this loss is mostly nominal, as 
the railways take the mails without calculating their weight; and to the 
packets, tons or hundred weights make no earthly difference. Even if 
this cost were real, the speedy transmission of news to all parts of the 
kingdom and its colonies is a matter of so much importance, that it would 
not by any means be purchaged dearly. 

We are continually seeing letters frown subscribersin The Times, com- 
plaining that their papers do not reach them, and hinting that the clerks 
must keep them honk purposely to read them. If one of these writers 
were to catch a glance of the bustle of the office at the time of making up 
the mails, he would smile indeed at his own absurdity. We should like 
to see one of the sorting clerks quietly reading in the midst of the general 
despatch; the sight would be refreshing. The real cause of delays 
and errors of all kinds in the transmission of newspapers, is the flimsy 
manner in which their envelopes and addresses are frequently placed upon 
them. Two or three clerks are employed exclusively in endeavoring to 
restore wrappers that have been broken off. We asked one of these offi- 
cials once what he did with those papers that had entirely escaped from 
their addresses? ‘ We do, sir,’ said he, very significantly, ‘ the best that 
we can,’ at the same time packing up the loose papers with great speed in 
the first broken wrappers that came to hand. The result of this chance- 
medley upon the readers must be funny enough—a rabid Protectionist 
sometimes getting a copy perhaps of the Daily Vews, a Manchester Rad. 
a Morning Post, or an old dowager down at Bath an early copy of the 
Mark Lane Express. 

The carriage of magazines and other books is an entirely new feature in 
Post-office transactions, introduced by Mr. Rowland Hill. At the end of 
every month the sorting tables at the Post-office are like publishers’ coun- 
ters, from the number of quarterlies, monthlies, magazines, and serials, 
posted for transmission to country subscribers. The lighter ones must all 
be stamped at the rape my like newspaper ; and any magazine under 
two ounces with this talisman pressed upon it, passes without further 
question to any part of the United Kinghen for two-pence, whilst books 
under sixteen ounces can be forwarded for sixpence. This arrangement 

is a wise and liberal one, recognizing as it does the advantages of circu- 
lating as widely as possible the current literature of the country. Many 
a dull village, where Regina or Old Ebony penetrated not a few years 
ago, by this means is now kept up level in its reading with the metropo- 
lis. 

The miscellaneous articles that pass through the post under the new 
regulations are sometimes of the most extraordinary nature. Among the 
live stock, canary birds, lizards, and dormice, continually pass, and 
sometimes travel hendreds of miles under the tender protection of rough 
mail-guards. Leeches are also very commonly sent, sometimes to the se- 
rious inconvenience of the postmen. Ladies’ shoes go through the gene- 
ral office into the country by dozens every week ; shawls, gloves, wigs, 
all imaginable articles of a light weight, crowd the Post-office; limbs for 
dissection have been discovered (by the smell), and detained. In short, 





and | sand persons that garrison the Post-office, he 


forwarded. that they would move a house through the post if they could do 
it at any reasonable charge. 

The manner in which a letter will sometimes track a person like a 
bloodhound, appears marvellous enough, and is calculated to impress the 
public with a deep sense of the patience and sagacity of the Post-officials. 
An immense number of letters reach the postin the course of the week 
with directions perfectly unreadable to ordi persons ; others—some- 
times circulars by the thousand—with only the name of some out-of-the 
way villages upon them ; others, again, without a single word of direc- 
tion. Of these latter, about eight-a-day are received on an average, af- 
fording a singular example of the regularity with which irregularities and 
oversights are committed by the public. All these letters, with the ex- 
ception of the latter, which might be called stone blind, and are imme- 
diately opened by the secretary, are taken to the Blind Letter-office, where 
a set of clerks decipher hieroglyphics without any other assistance than 
the Rosetta stone of experience, and make shrewd guesses at enigmas 
which would have puzzled even the Sphinx. How often in directing a 
letter we throw aside an a because the direction does not seem dis- 
tinct—useless precaution! the difficulty rather seems to be, to write so 
that these cunning folks cannot understand. Who would imagine the 
destination of such a letter as this for instance ? 

L. Moses, 
Ratlivhivai. 


Some Russian or Polish town immediately occurs to one from the look 
of the word, and from its sound; but a blind-letter clerk at once clears up 
o Lorman by passing his pen through it and substituting—Ratcliffe 
ighway. 

Letters of this class, in which two or three directions run all into one, 
and are garnished with ludicrous spelling, are of constant occurrence, but 
they invariably find out their owners. Cases sometimes happen, however, 
in which even the sharp wits of the Blind-letter-office are nonplussed. 
The following, for instance, is a veritable address :— 


Mrs. Smith, 
At the Back of the Church, 
Englang. 
Much was this letter paused over before it was given up. ‘It would 
have been such a triumph of our skill,’ said one of the clerks to us, ‘ to 
have delivered it safe; but we could not do it. Consider, sir,’ said he, 
deprecatingly, ‘ how many Smiths there are in England, and what a num- 
ber of churches. In all cases like this, in which it is found impossible to 
forward them, they are passed to what is called the Dead Letter-office, 
there opened and sent to their writersif possible. So that out ofthe many 
million of letters passing through the post-office in the course of the year, 
a very few only forma residuum, and are ultimately destroyed. 
The workings of the Dead Letter-office form not the least interesting 
feature of this gigantic establishment. According to a return moved for 
by Mr. T. Duncombe in 1847, there were in the July of that year 4658 
letters containing property consigned to this department, representing 
perhaps a two months’ accumulation. In these were found coin, princi- 
pally in small sums, of the value of £310 9s. 7d. ; money-orders for £407 
12s.; and bank-notes representing £1010. We might then estimate the 
whole amount of money which rests for any time without owners in the 
Dead Letter-office, to be £11,000 in the year. Of this sum the greater 
portion is ultimately restored to the owners—only a very small amount, 
say one and an eighth per cent, finding its way into the public exchequer. 
A vast number of bank post-bills and bills of exchange are found in these 
dead letters, amounting in the whole to between two and three millions 
a-year; as in nearly all cases, however, they are duplicates, and of only 
nominal value, they are destroyed with the permission of the owners. 
Of the miscellaneous articles found in these letters, there is a very cu- 
rious assortment. The ladies appear to find the Post-office a vast con- 
venience, by the number of fancy articles of female gear found in them. 
Lace, ribands, hankerchiefs, cuffs, muffettees, gloves, fringe—a range of 
articles, in short, is discovered in them sufficient to set up a dozen ped- 
lars’ boxes for Autolycus. Little presents of jewellery are also very com- 
monly to be found ; rings, brooches, gold pins, and the like. These arti- 
cles are sold to some jeweller, whilst the gloves and handkerchiefs, and 
other articles fitted for the young bucks of the office, are put up at auc- 
tion and bought among themselves. These dead letters are the residuum, 
if we may so term it, of all the offices in England, as, after remaining in 
the local posts for a given time, they are transferred to the central office. 
The establishments of Dublin and Edinburgh, in like manner, collect all 
the same class of letters in Ireland and Scotland. 

In looking over the list of articles remaining in these two letter offices 
one cannot help being struck with the manner in which they illustrate 
the feelings and habits of the two peoples. The Seotch dead letters rare- 
ly contain coin, and of articles of jewellery, such as form presents sent as 
tokens of affection, there is a lamentable deficiency ; whilst the Irish ones 
are full of little cadeaux and small sums of money, illustrating at once 
the careless yet affectionate nature of the people. One item constantly 
meets the eye in Irish dead letters—‘ a free passage to New York.’ Rela- 
tions, who have gone to America and done well, purchase an emigration 
ticket, and forward it to some relative in‘ the ould country’ whom they 
wish to come over to join them in their prosperity. Badly written and 
worse spelt, many of them have little chance of ever reaching their desti- 
nation, and as little of being returned to those who sent them, they lie 
silent in the office for a time and are then destroyed, whilst hearts, en- 
dezred to each other by absence enforced by the sundering ocean, mourn 
in sorrow an imaginary neglect. 

When one considers it, the duties of the Post-office are multifarious in- 
deed. Independently of its original function as an establishment for the 
conveyance of letters, of late it has become a parcel-delivery company and 
banking-house. In the sale of postage stamps. it makes itself clearly a 
bank of issue, and in the circulation of money orders it still more serious- 
ly invades the avocation of the Lombard Street fraternity. 

The money-order system has sprung up almost with the rapidity of Jack 
the Giant-killer’s bean-stalk. Inthe year ending April 1839 there were 
only 28,838 orders issued, representing £49,496 5s. 8d.; whilst in the 
year ending January 1849 there were sold 4,203,722 orders, of the value 
of £8,151,294 19s. 8d. The next ten years will in all probability double 
this amount, as the increase up to the present time has been quite gra- 
dual. 

It cannot be doubted that the issuing of money-orders must have seri- 
ously infringed upon the bank-draft system, and every day it will do so 
more, as persons no longer confine themselves to transmitting small 
amounts, it being very frequently the case that sums of £50 and upwards 
are forwarded in this manner by means of multiplication of orders. The 
rationale of money-orders is so simple, and so easily understood by all 
ersons, that they must rapidly increase ; and we do not doubt that Mr. 
owland Hill’s suggestion of making them for larger amounts will before 
long be carried into execution, as it is found that the public cannot be de- 
terred by limiting the amount of the order, from sending what sums they 
like, and the making one order supply the place of two or three would 
naturally diminish the very expensive labor of this department. The 
eight millions of money represented by these orders of course includes the 
transactions of the whole country, but they are properly considered under 
the head of the General Office, as all the accounts are kept there, and 
there every money-order is ultimately checked. Between twelve and 
thirteen thousand letters of advice are received every morning in the 
head office of this department, engaging until lately upwards of two hun- 
dred clerks, or a fourth of the entire number employed in the Bank of 
England. This number by a simplification of the accounts is now re- 
duced, but it is still very considerable. On the sale of money-orders the 
Government gains £12 10s. per thousand (in number) issued, and this 
more than covers the whole expense of the greatest monetary convenience 
for the body of the people ever established. =e 
There is one room in the Post-office which visitors should not fail to in- 
quire for—the late Secret Office. When Smirke designed the building he 
must have known the particular use to which this room would be put; 
a more low-browed villainous-looking apartment could not well be con- 
ceived. It looks the room of a sneak, and it was one,—an official sneak, 
it is true, but none the lessa sneak. As we progress in civilization, force 
gives place to ingenious fraud. When Wolsey wished to gain possession of 
the letters of the ambassador to Charles V. he did so openly and daunt- 
lessly, having ordered, as he says, eae y 
‘A privye watche shoulde be made in London, and by a certain circuite 
and space aboutes it ; in the whiche watche, after mydnyght, was taken 
passing betwene London and Brayneford, be certain of the watche ap- 
rointed to that quarter, one riding towards the said Brayneford ; who ex- 
amyned by the watche, answered so closeley that upon suspicion thereof, 
they searched hym, and founde secretely hyd aboutes hym a little pacquet 
of letters superseribed in Frenche.” 

More modern ministers of state liked not this rough manner, but turn- 
ing up their cuffs and by the aid of alight finger obtained what they 
wanted, without the sufferer being in the least aware of the activity of 
their digits. In this room the official letter-picker was appropriately 
housed. Unchallenged, and in fact unknown to any of the army of a thou- 
, ~ by a secret staircase 
very morning to his odious duties; every night he went out in un- 
oar He was, in short, the man in the iron mask of the Post-office. 











the public have so little conscience with respect to what is proper to be 


Behold him, in the latter days of his pride, in 1882, when the Chart- 














could possibly hang out for an hour without being cut to pieces. Besides, 


-cessful a thing = be on its first appearance, very few of us would like 
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ists kept the north in commotion, and Sir James Graham issued more 

warrants authorizing the b letters than any previous Secre- 

tary of State on record,—behold him in the full exercise of his stealthy 
art, 

Some poor physical-force wretch at Manchester or Birmingham has 
been writing some trashy letters about pikes and fire-balls to his London 
confederates, See the spri @ powerful government set to catch such 
miserable : y upon the arrival of the mails from the 
north the from the above-mentioned places, together with one or 
two others to serve as.a blind to the Post-office people, are immediately 
taken, sealed as they are, to the den of thissecret inquisitor. He selects 
from them the letters he intends to operate upon. Before him lie the im- 
plements of his craft,—a range of seals bearing upon them the ordinary 
mottos, and a piece of tobacco-pipe. If none of the seals will fit the im- 
pressions upon the letters he carefully takes copies in bread; and now 
the more serious tion commences. The tobacco-pipe red-hot pours 
a burning blast upon the yielding wax ; the letter is opened, copied, re- 
sealed, and returned to the bag, and reaches the person to whom it is di- 
rected apparently unviolated. ‘ 

In the case of Mazzini’s letters, however (the opening of which blew up 
the whole system), the dirty work was noteven done by deputy ; his let- 
ters were forwarded ——— to the Foreign-office, and there read by the 
minister himself. The abuses to which the practice was carried during 
the last century were of the most flagrant kind. Walpole used to issue 
warrants for the purpose of opening letters in almost unlimited numbers, 
and the use to which they were sometimes put might be judged by the fol- 
lowing :— 

. In 1741, at the request of A., a warrant issued to permit A.’s eldest son 
to open and inspect any letters which A.’s youngest son might write to 
two females one of whom that youngest son had imprudently married.’ 

The foregoing is from the Report of the Secret Committee appointed to 
investigate the practice in 1844, and which contains some very curious 
matter. Whole mails, it appears were sometimes detained for several 
days during the late war, and all the letters individually examined. 
French, Dutch, and Flemish enclosures were rudely rifled, and kept or 
sent forward at pleasure. There can be no doubt that, in some cases, 
such as frauds upon banks or revenue, forgeries or murder, the power of 
opening letters was used, impartially to individuls and beneficially to the 
State; but the discoveries made thereby were so few that it did notin any 
way counterbalance the great public crime of violating public confidence 
and perpetuating an official immorality. 

Thus far we have walked with our reader, and explained to him the cu- 
rious machinery which acts upon the vast correspondence of the metropo- 
lis with the country, and of the country generally, with foreign parts, 
within the establishment at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The machinery for 
its conveyance is still more vast, if not so intricate. The foreign mails 
have at their command a fleet of steamers such as the united navies of 
the world can scarcely match, threading the coral reefs of the ‘Lone An- 





tilles,’ skirting the western coast of South America, touching weekly at | tp 


the ports of the United States, and bi-monthly traversing the Indian 
Ocean—tracking, in fact, the face of the ocean wherever England has 
great interests or her sons have many friends. Ere long the vast Pacific, 


which a hundred years ago was rarely penetrated even by the adventu- 


rous circumnavigator, will become a highway for the passage of her Ma- 
jesty’s mails; and letters will pass to Australia and New Zealand, our | 


very antipodes, as soon as letters of old reached the Highlands of Scotland 


or the western counties of Ireland. This vast system of water-posts, ifso | 
they might be called, is — up at an annual expense of £600,000. 


The conveyance of inland letters by means of the railway is compara- 
tively inexpensive, as many of the companies are liberal enough to take 
the bags for nothing, and others at avery small charge. Every night at, 
eight o’clock, like so much life-blood issuing from a great heart, the mails | 
leave the metropolis, radiating on their fire-chariots to the extremities of | 
the land. As they rush along the work of digestion goes on as in the fly- | 
ing bird. The travelling post-office is not the least of these curious con- | 
trivances for saving time consequent upon the introduction of railroads. | 
At the metropolitan stations, from which they issue, a letter-box is open | 
until the last moment of their departure. The last letters into it are, of 
course, unsorted, and have to go through that process as the train pro- | 
ceeds. Whilst the clerks are busy in their itinerant office, by an inge- | 
nious, self-acting process, a delivery and reception of mail-bags is going | 
onover their he At the smaller stations, where the trains do not | 
stop, the letter-bags are lightly hung upon rods which are swept by the | 
passing mail-carriage, and the letters drop into a net suspended on one | 
side of it toreceive them. The bags for delivery are, at the same moment, | 
transferred from the other side to the platform. The sorting of the new- | 
ly-received bags immediately commences, and by this arrangement let- 
ters are caught in transitu, and the right direction given to them, with- 
out the trouble and loss of time attendant upon the old mail-coach system, 
which necessitated the carriage of the major part of such letters to St. | 
Martin’s-le-Grand previous to their final despatch. 

The success of Mr. Rowland Hill’s system, with its double delivery, its | 
rapid transmission, and its great cheapness, which brings it within the | 
range of the very poorest, is fast becoming apparent. Year by year it is | 
increasing the amount of revenue it returns to the State, its profits for 
1849 being upwards of £800,000; a falling off, it is true, of some | 
$700,000 a year from the revenue derived under the old rates, but every 
day it is catching up this income, and another ten years of but average 
prosperity will, in all probability, place it far beyond its old earnings 
with a tenfold amount of accommodation and cheapness to the public. 


A Forum of “ Punch.” 


CLIMBING UP THE NORTH POLE, 

Of all foreign climes there must be none so difficult to get to the top of 
as the North Bole. We feel convinced that no one but a Bedouin Arab 
will ever do it, unless, perhaps, itis Mr. Stilt, for, in standing on his 
head on the top of a pole, that gentleman has reached the very summit of 
his profession. By the way, what a position for a brilliant display of 
fireworks ! 

As for ourselves, knowing ‘ how hard it is to climb,’ we shall leave the 
North Pole in the hands of others. We are perfectly content with Mr. 
Burford’s Panorama. An iceberg is a kind of obstacle we should never 
attempt to get through, especially with the chilly conviction that we 
should be met on the opposite side with another iceberg. An ocean, with 
a splitting, stunning set of icebergs, continually dancing reels and quad- 
rilles, is not exactly the kind of society we feel anxious to plunge into. 
We prefer Almack’s, with the ices provided by Gunter. 

It is true, that the Aurora Borealis is a very magnificent sight, and we 
imagine Mr. Burford must have borrowed Aurora’s rosy fingers to have 
painted the beautiful one he has h round his Arctic first-fioor. Still, 
the feeling that, if you put your head out of the window to look at it, you 
immediately lose your nose, must take away a ace deal from the plea- 
sure, for the wind is so cutting on those Snow Hills, that no Turk’s Head 





toujours Aurora Borealis must eventually prove a bore, for however suc- 


to sit it out for consecutive nights and days. The Aurora Borealis is 
@ substitute for the sun, er rather it isasundoneincolors. The effect is 
not unlike the reflection at night from a chemist’s window. Fancy Tra- 
falgar Square lighted up with a string of Savory and Moore’s green and 
pink bottles, and you have the Aurora Borealis brought at one coup d’ail 
to your mind’s eye, but with this improvement, that there is not anything 
half so ugly at the North Pole, as the National Gallery. 
The streets, and lanes, and courts, and squares, are all formed in the 
Arctic Regions, of ice—of immense high walls of ice. Picking your way 
is very difficult, as none of the streets are named, or the houses numbered, 
and you lose yourself before you know where you are. Building is car- 
ried there to a greater extent, even than it is round London. You go to 
eep in an open field of water, and, on waking up, find yourself hemmed 
in by a floating row of crescents and towering palaces of ice that must 
strike a chill into the boldest heart. It must be very awkward when aship 
gets into a cul-de-sac! What a turn it must give them, or rather, what 
would they not give to be able to turn and get themselves out of their 
awkward scrape. We cannot imagine a greater ‘ tarnation fix.’ There 
the ship is held between the two dead walls of crystal as in a nut-cracker, 
and if the walls close in the least, the ship is cracked as easy as a monkey 
cracks % rat. narrow streets of the City are bad enough when one 
of Pickford’s vans comes gallo ing down, and you have only just time to 
nai} od. borky to the wall as thin as a picture, w save your body being 
e ; beet whet mast it be then at the North Pole, where there are no 
Mews, nov 4 singe where you can run into! 

Mr. Burfor?s Panorama suggests all these frozen horrors without 
“ham Phe Water is so natural, that you cannot believe it is 
in oft. Phe ine s6t% everybody's teeth on the chatter; the ladies’ 

teeth, with The pYOvePBINY loi isity of the sex, chattering, of course, 


#vperh luncheon-room it would make for 


The Spirit of the Cumes. 





N.B. There is a long pole exhibited with some fur dresses in the room ; 
and as many persons have allowed their curiosity to be stirred up by this 
long Pole, and handle it and look upom it evidently as a very great curi- 
osity, we are requested by Mr. Burford to state, that the pole in question 
is not the North Pole, nor has it, for what he knows, any connexion with 
it. 





THE STREET OPERA SEASON, 

Generally, before the opening of Her Majesty’s and Covent Garden 
Theatres (for which Balfe and Costa are making their usual preparations), 
the Street Opera season commences, and we now find vocalists, as well as 
instrumentalists, in every walk along the public thoroughfares. 

The old stringed quartette of four blind double basses has reinforced its 
instrumental power with a new stock of catgut, which supplies three or 
four strings that have been missing for some years, and we have now a 
completeness of effect which was difficult to attain when the executants 
had to deal with defective instruments 

A seventh trombone has been added to the brass band of nine, and, in 
order to give effect to martial music, a triangle has been attached to the 
elbow and knee of the cornet-a-piston, who renders his passages on both 
of his instruments very conscientiously. The celebrated basso-profondo, 
in a sailor’s costume, has acquired fresh depth since last season by an ex- 
tra hoarseness, which gives great additional ap/om), at a slight sacrifice 
of power. His ‘ Will you love me then as now ” may be looked upon asa 
perfect triumph of nothing over everything. 

Wenever recollect an instance in which, considering the smallness 
amounting almost to total absence of resources, so much has been accom- 

lished. Young Snooks, the run-away shop-boy, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the counter-tenor, has acquired considerable breadth in person, if not 
in style, since last season, and his shake is more nervous—particularly 
when he sees a policeman coming—than it used tobe. We witnessed the 
other day his extraordinary run up a passage, diversified with the most 
astonishing sa/ti, while the baton of Policeman K., who acted as conduc- 
tor on the occasion, was beating all the time. 





Died—On the 3d instant, Mr. W. P. Hale’s left whisker, to a deep black. 
It has left behind it a red whisker, inconsolable for its loss. 


Domestic Dialogues.—A Dun having knocked at the door, it is opened 
by a servant, and the following dialogue ensues :— 

Dun.—Is your master in ? 

Servant.—No, Sir. 

Dun.—Is your mistress in ? 

Servant.—No, Sir. 

Dun.—Is your young master in ? 

Servant.—No, Sir. 

Dun.—Any of the family in? 

Servant.—No, Sir. 











More thaw the yontTsniisny « together, it is the most beautiful bit 
of frieze. OOF SS HEE in looking at. In summer, it 
yal oe 4) : » {(6¥ (6 coolness of the spot will be sure to 


Dun.—Then there’s nobody in? 

Servant.—Oh, yes, Sir; the execution’s in—you can walk up and see 
at, if you like. 

The Debi of Nature.—No Englishman dies exactly poor, for he leaves 
his share in the National Debt to his children! 


An Article Written During the Fog.— Wen we lok arund us we see 
noting but the gratest obskurity and we runn abut in vane for a frendly 
handto ledus out of the prvdng darnessssss Grece Austra and Switser 
land frowndownupon us and the Russian Bare growls ominusly Louis 

apolon is no moretobe trusted than Georgy Hudson, Caussidiere is buta 
Robert Macaire and Lois Blank is only Tom Thum with high eels.’ 

Note by the Editor.—We have submitted the above article to the ta- 
lented contributor from whom we have received it. He cannot tell us 
what itis allabout. He believes it is something exceedingly clever about 
‘The Present Position of Aftairsin Europe,’ or else a notice of Mr. 
Grieves’s ‘ Gallery of Illustration,’ which has just opened in Regent 
Street—he cannot tell precisely which. ‘ Alll recollect is, that it was 
written in the midst of Thursday’s fog, and that the article was inter- 
rupted by some furry substance, which I believe to have been the cat run- 
ning across the table, and knocking the pen out of my hand, when I 
thought it was time to rise and ring for candles.’ That is all the light our 
talented contributor can throw upon the above article. 

The Victoria Blue.—In ‘ Labor and the Poor,’ in the ‘ Chronicle,’ we 
have the curious history, the odd statistics, of the doll-trade. A doll- 
maker says :— 

‘ The eyes that we make for Spanish America are all black. A blue- 
eyed doll in that country wouldn’t sell at all. Here, however, nothing 





goes down but blue eyes. The reason for thisis, because that’s t#® color 


of the Queen’s eyes, and she sets the fashion in this as in other things.’ 

What a blessing it is that our good little Queen does not squint. 

Official Changes.—Gate-keeper Jones has taken possession of his coun- 
try seat—the Windsor chair—at the entrance to the enclosure of St. 
James’s Park, and Constable Smith, of Kensington Gardens; is staying 
for the present at his little box in Bayswater. The family of the Browns 
remain at the Lodge, Hyde Park, and hold their Ginger Beer matinees 
and Curds and Whey reunions as usual. There is a rumor of a vacancy 
in the Gate keepery of one of the Parks, but it would be premature to 
say anything at present. We have, however, heard that an official cane 
will shortly be at the disposal of the Government, and we need not say 
that there will be no difficulty in finding many candidates on whom the 
cane might be bestowed most advantageously and deservedly. 





GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


By the Editor of the ‘ Knickerbocker.’ 





They have a choice specimen of ‘ high old art’ at Washington, if we may 


| judge from the ‘ prepared report’ of a correspondent at the national capi- 


tol :— 

‘ By the way, talking about “ picters ;” they have a new one in the Ro- 
tunda, which the ‘‘ Bunkum Flag-Staff” ought to notice. General Wash- 
ington, of course, occupies the middle. He is wrapt in a white sheet, and 
looks very like an o/d woman of the “‘ middle ages” doing pennance before 
a church door. Three or four fellows in the fore-ground, whose faces must 
have been drawn with a blister-plaster, are each of them making violent 
efforts to stick a carrot into his eye. Three ‘“‘ Model Artistes,” without a 
rag on, are jumping over his head ; and one of them, just visible behind 
an enormous breast-work, is going to drop a well-scoured beetle-ring on 
his naked skull. All around and behind are the portraits of sf Fawkes, 
Hookey Walker, Mr. Green, John Smith, Billy Paterson, Sir John Maun- 


deville, Captain James Riley, Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, Wouter Van 


Twiller, and Judas Iscariot, making horrible contortions In short, itis 
a very striking historical “* picter.’ The artist is some relation of the 
young genius who was taken by his fatheto Powers, that he might learn 
to *sculp.”’ 





On the shores of Lake Ontario, near the village of Oswego, or ‘ ’Swago’ 
as they used to call it in the ‘ ked’ntry,’ there are hundreds of those pecu- 
liar holes or cells made by bank-swallows. On one occasion there was a 
tremendous gale on the lake, the effect of which was thus described by an 
eye-witness to the ‘ ear-witness’ who gives the record to us: ‘I never see 
such a gale in my life—never! It blew so hard that it blew all the sand 
off the bank, and left the swallow-holes sticking out a foot and a half!” 


Not unlike the Irishman’s explanation of how cannon were cast: ‘ You | 


take a round hole, and run iron or brass around it! 





We heard to-day a laughable ‘4necdote of a Man with a big Foot.’ | 
He was a Buffalonian, who must be living now, for a man with so good a, 


hold upon the ground is not likely to ‘drop off’ in a hurry. He se 
one day into the small shop of a boot-maker’s in the flourishing capita of 
old Erie, and asked Crispin if he could make him a pair of boots. Look- 
ing at his long splay pedal extremities, and then glancing at a huge uncut 
cow-hide that hung upon the wall, he said— 

‘Well, yes, I guess so.’ f ; 

* What son will you have them done? To-day is Monday. 

‘ Well, it'll depend on circumstances ; I guess I can have ’em done for 

ou by Saturday.’ 
4 On Saturday " aaeebore, the man culled for his boots: 

‘Have you got ’em done ” said he, as he entered the little shop. 

‘No, I haven’t—I couldn’t ; it has rained every day since I took your 
measure.’ 

‘ Rained ” exclaimed the astonished patron ; ‘ well, whatof that? What 
had that to do with it” ‘ 

‘ What had ruar to do with it” echoed Crispin ; ‘ it had a good deal to 
do with it. When I make your boots I’ve got to do it out doors, for I 
haven’t room in my shop, and I can’t work out doors in rainy weather ” 

It was the same man of ‘ large understanding’ whom the Bock used 
to bother so, when he landed from a steamer. They would rush up to 
him, seize hold of his feet, saying, ‘ Where shall I take your baggage, 
Sir? Where’s this trunk to go, Sir” 





‘ While travelling up the Mississippi river a short time since,’ writes a 
Massachusetts correspondent, ‘I fell in with a man who had made several 
excursions beyond the Rocky Mountains. He abounded in jokes and 
anecdotes of the ‘ far West,’ and among other amusing incidents he related, 
was the following :— 


A , ® 
— 1 . 6, 


‘ About three years ago, a lady in Connecticut, believing th L 
had called her wigs to the a far West” and christianize r+ civiliee te 
Indians, left her home, where her charms had never been appreciated = 
fulfil her ‘‘ mission ;” and after a tedious journey of two monthis, she why 
ed at the place which was to be the seat of her missionary labors. es 
| She remained nearly a year; when, finding her progress slow, and her ef. 
forts in the work she had undertaken of little avail, she returned to In. 

dependence, Missouri, intending to tarry there awhile, and prepare “ined 
and collect materials for a work on “* The Far West and its Wonders.” The 
landlord of ‘the hotel where she was boarding asked her one day if ow 
would not like to have an interview with a famous “ mountain-man,” iol 
had just returned from a long trip to the mountains, intimating that j,, 
could furnish her with interesting facts. ‘Oh, yes!” said she, in in, 
Connecticut style, “ of all things in this world I should! Do pray ask 
him in !” 

‘N ow Harris was indeed a famous “ mountain-man ;” famous as the best 
guide, the “crack shot,” the greatest wag, and most consummate liar of 
all the host of untamed spirits that roam among the mountains, Acced. 
ing to the lady’s wish, the landlord brought Harris up and introduced }j;, 
He was bidden to take a seat; whereupon the lady commenced question. 
ing him concerning his adventures in the mountains. She was seated near 
a table, on which lay her note-book ; and as Harris recounted his peril. 
ous ee and hair-breadth escapes, she noted them down word {; 
word. 

‘ As he told the stories he had often told before, while sitting at the for. 
est camp-fire, to a band of rough companions, he forgot his “‘ whereabout.” 
and was soon spicing his tales with an occasional oath. The lady wa: 
somewhat surprised and not a little seagdalized at this ; but as yet sho 
placed implicit confidence in his veraci{{ and at length asked him if }, 
had ever seen in his travels any petrifactions. 

‘Oh, yes, Ma’am,” said he ; ** about them things I can tell you some. 
thing interesting, and so strange, that if I had not seen it I should hp 
tempted to doubt its truth myself. As my companions and myself were 
travelling near the Yellowstone Forks, one afternoon last winter, where 
the snow was very deep, we suddenly came upon a spot, on the side of g 
mountain, where every thing looked fresh and green : the trees were ¢p. 
vered with foliage, the birds were singing merrily in the branches, the 
grass was waving in the breeze, and in short, Ma’am, it looked like a spo; 
of summer dropped into the middle of winter. The sight was so strange, 
that we concluded to ’camp, although it was yet two hours before sun. 
down; so, unpacking my mule, I took a hatchet and went toa log, think. 
ing to hew off some kindling-wood. I struck, and the hatchet glanced. | 
looked at the edge; it was turned! That log, Ma’am, was petrified! [ 
then went to a tree that looked green, with birds singing on its branches. 
That too, Ma’am, was petrified; and, Ma’am, the very leaves and grass 
were petrified ; and stranger still, Ma’am,the birds themselves were pe- 
trifactions !” 

*** Ah, yes !” said the lady, smiling exultingly, as though she had now 
caught him ; “ but you said the birds were singing !” 

‘ Harris was perplexed ; he had gone too far ; but resolving not to back 
out, he exclaimed— 

*** Yes, Ma’am, by —— they were /—the very notes in their throats 
were petrified !”’ 

‘ The “* Notes on the Far West” were suddenly discontinued ; Harris was 
dismissed ; and that chapter on petrifactions is not yet concluded " 


Our correspondent reminds us of a kindred hoax that was perpetrated 
upon one Mr. John Ross Dix, or John Dix Ross, who eame over from Eng- 
land to enlighten the people of this ‘ wooden country’ some four or five 
years ago. He was reading to us in the sanctum from his ‘Votes on -1me- 
rica,’ and thereabout especially of them wherein he spoke of New-York. 
The following was a passage : 

‘ In the “‘ Bowling Green,” a round “ square” at the foot of Broadway, 
near the Battery promenade, is a fountain, built of primitive rock, in 
every variety of uncouth raggedness andirregularity. It is erected over 
the spot where rest the remains of the Old Grey Horse rode by General 
Andrew Jackson at the great Battle of New Orleans, Missouri.’ 

We could not resist an uproarious guffaw, that waked the sleeping echoes 
of the sanctum. 

_ * Who in the name of all that is fabulous gave you that interesting piece 
of information, Mr. Ross ” we asked. 

‘ A gentleman on the Battery,’ said he, ‘ when I was pencilling some me- 
moranda for my ‘‘ Notes,” and to whom I mentioned their object. He must 
have been a Vumdbug, I think, d’ye kno’! 

Well, we rather suspect he was ‘ open to that objection’ at the time he 
im parted the foregoing ‘ fact’ for English readers. 











‘I don’t think,’ writes a Western-New-York correspondent, from whom 
we are always glad to hear, and whose ‘ good words’ are cheering to us, 
‘I don’t think that any of your law stories beat one told by Justice G——, 





of the Sixth District. He was holding the summer circuit in Chenango 
_County. The day was very hot and sultry. A very fat old lady was call- 
‘ed upon the stand as a witness. She took a seat, pulled out a handker- 
chief, and tried to wipe off the perspiration from her face, but the more 
she rubbed, the redder her face grew, and the faster the great drops of 
sweat rolled down. At length, in a perfect agony of heat, she began to 
untie her bonnet-strings, but her “ fingers were all thumbs,” and she only 
succeeded in tying a hard knot. Finally she turned to the judge, who is 
celebrated for his urbanity and kindness to the sex, and asked him to un- 
tie it for her, which of course he did. 

««* There, thank ye, Judge,” said the old lady, with a profound courte- 
sy; ‘‘ when I have any thing to do, I always like to strip to it!” 

‘ The court immediately took a recess. 


‘In the early settlement of this county, a carriage-maker took a young 
lad, who wished to learn the trade, about fifteen miles, to a lawyer, to get 
his indentures of apprenticeship drawn. He went early, and reached the 
place at what is now about early breakfast-time. The attorney imme- 
diately set to work to draw the articles, which he promised to have doue 
at noon. The master and boy adjourned to the tavern, kept by 2 cele- 
brated publican, old Colonel H——, whose buxom wife was the neatest ant 
cleverest of landladies, and spent the time quite pleasantly, drinking the 
Colonel’s flip, and eating his lady’s hot cakes, until the time appointed 
He then ealled, and found but little progress had been made in his busi- 
ness. The lawyer was very busy, but something of a bungler, (quite un- 
like any of the profession now-a-days,) and he went away again, and took 
another mug of flip. So he kept ae and being put off, until near 
night, when he grew impatient, and said tothe boy: ‘“‘ Come, Horace, we 

may as well start for home, for your time will be out before he gets ti 
' indentures drawn ” 





! 


| Laughed to-night at a Panama joke a good deal. You see, when Mr 
-and Mrs. F left San Francisco, among other pets, they had a hani: 
| some little native-born spaniel, not a‘ woolly’ spaniel ‘ exactly,’ but like 
unto it, which was a great favorite. Its personal habits, however, were 
not of the cleanliest, and the sailors, who had the ‘ corrective’ of them 00 
deck, did not greatly affect that duty: and so it chanced that one dark 
night that four-legged pet disappeared. Great was the lamentation of Mrs 
F thereat. ‘ Hope darkened into doubt, doubt into fear, fear into 
| despair.’ 
. Where can the poor little fellow be ?’ said she, for the twentieth time, 
| to the captain, at breakfast, on the morning of the third day after the loss 
' of her favorite. | 
‘T’ve sat up,’ said the captain, musing, ‘sometimes till two o’clock in 
the morning, to see if I could catch ’em at it. I never could doit! I don' 
_ know how it is,’ he added, consolingly, after a long pause, ‘ but we've /0°! 
Sewer dogs overboard this trip than on any previous passage .” 
| The passengers who heard ‘ what the cap’n said,’ inferred that all ‘ar- 
_ ther inquiry for the missing spaniel would prove ‘ adscititious and supe! 
| erogatory.” 











The twentieth volume of our old and esteemed contemporary, the ‘V«!’ 
York Spirit of the Times, makes its appearance in a new and taste!’ 
typographical garb, and now presents an added attraction to its thousaus 
of readers. In the character and variety of the contents of ‘ The Spit! 
as with appropriate sententiousness it is aptly termed, ‘ for short, 
change was needed, or desirable. Under the able editorial manage!®"' 
of William T. Porter, Esq., who has stood at the helm of the popular cr 
from its commencement, it has obtained a celebrity which few similar jo" 
nals enjoy, and which it has fairly and honestly earned. Of all our spo" 
of ‘ forest, field and brook,’ it has been the steady supporter and conse’ 
vator, and it has embodied in its capacious columns various articles, '” 
prose and verse, of rare merit. It has, as it always has had, our b°' 
wishes for its triumphant success. 

Knickerbocker Magazine, for April. 


— 
—_ oe 


A Second Lafayette Case.—A man named Henry Williams, who ¥* 
confined in the jail of Baton Rouge parish, awaiting his trial for theft, 
escaped on Saturday last by exchanging apparel with his wife, who we"! 
to visit him on that day. The escape was not discovered by the j#!/" 
until Monday, when it was found that the lady by ‘ wearing the bree” 








es,” had become the innocent vietim, and given to her liege lord, for 0"°" 
at least, the ‘ largest liberty.’ 
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Our readers and patroons and advertising list are kindly requested to 
bear with the delay of our issoo, which has now been intercected for 
some two months by sickness and other causes, and our travel into Arkan- 
saas territory. From the many inquiries which have been made for us, 
we believe that the Flag-Staff is firmly planted on the top wave of an ad- 
vancing public opinion, and gifted with eagel wings, and a heart of oak, 
incited by moral purposes, devoted to advertisements and all causes of re- 
form, (we are happy to inform our readers that our sick brother is bet- 
ter) knows no retiring ebb, but keeps right on. May the tide continue 
to flow! Corn, hay, oats, grits as usual taken in exchange. ae 

Reader, we are now sitooated in our offis, and returned to an exciting 
life of mind for your good. We shall institute the Flag-Staff on still bet- 
ter fundamentals. We are afraid that we carried it in some things too 
extravagantly fur. Too much of one thing is good for nothing. We 
mean to go hully for the practical, for in this ked’ntry whatever is n’t 
practical is an impractability, as our old aunt Sharlot used to say. That 
was 1 reason and a good reason too, why we temporary stopt the Flag- 
Staff. It was to git breadth, hitch up, go to Arkansaas, (where we see 
Albert Pike) and then begin anew, fresh as a bridegroom with his hair 
new reaped, shone like a stubble-field at harvest home. In the West we 
see a good many newspapers, but as we said before, they can’t write, 
There ‘sno moral design into ’em. They never been bred up to the pen, 
which if they do not, it is legitimately impossible that any thing excel- 
aed in the way of literature should be attained, and so we told Albert 

ike. 

But they can doa great many other things and do do them, which 
would astonish an Atlantic mind in those interior States. They will take 
a slip of land runnin’ out in the Misippi river, and in two or three days 
build upa considerabul town where there was nothing but mud and a 
hull army of ke-blunk bull-frogs. Ina short time more that town will 
have a board of Aldermen, who save money enough out of public taxes to 
meet together in sotial turkle-soup dinners and on keg oysters brought 
from the East. Bime by you see Astor-houses and long lines of shops 
with calico hung out, and mercantile agencies from New York with big 
rings on their fingers, cut a swell at the hotels and drink champagne. 
Bime by that town will have what is called ‘ the tong, a sort of Quality, 
who live in three-story housen, a good ways off from the calico flags, 
and the ladies wipe their sweet pretty mouths with fine cambric with a 
hem-stitch or lace border all round it two or three inches deep, covered 
with musk, and twelve o’clock get into a nice carriage at the door, with 
a stag’s head onto the pannel, or an eagel with his wings spread out, or a 
lion standin’ on his hind legs, coupant and roarin’ as if he had just come 
out of the woods. Andif you go into rooms at nights, you will listen to 
sweet sounds of peanas, and see Polkas danced, and a great many brave 
beauxs who would n’t be out of place even in Bunkum or Broadway. 
Bime by as civilization advances, there will be great commercial failures 
called smashes, and the pier-glasses and window-curtings under the ham- 
mer, and then up on their legs again as if nothink had happened, and be- 
gin the world anew Never despair is the motto in this part of the wur- 
ruld. But we wisht you could see their steamboats and sail into ’em like 
wedone. Great mammoth, anaconda like structures, as long as a degree 
of latitude in jography; fine cabins almost too good to spit on ; state- 
rooms a good sight better than we can afford to live in to home ; meals 
containing the fat of the land, and they runin a hull forest of pine- 
wood, pitch and tarin the bilers, and run races, which, when they do 
bust, they rain down a whole shower of arms, legs and bodies from those 
not so fortunate to escape onto the adjacent ked’ntry. Anaccident of this 
kind occurred one day in advance of our travel, and three persons who 
had agreed to subscribe to the Flag-Staff blown up ; a dead loss to us. We 
mean to send the sheet entirely gratus to the widows. Go thou and do 
likewise. In politics, they are extremely savage and go for the Union to 
aman. Not one of them will hearken to any such thing as dissolve the 
commonwealth, but leave it just where Washington left it ; and palsied 
be the arm that would scratch out one star from her escapement ! 

Schools and eddication is flourishing. For eddication is the creownin’ 
glory of the Uniten’d Stets. 

Albert Pike lives at Little Rock, and wrote ‘Hymns to the Gods,’ and | 
we dined with him, when he praised our Flagg-Staff, and said it was writ- 
ten in a good English style, in answer to which, we replied to him, that 
that was all we aimed at to make ourselves understood; that writing was 
our Fort, from which nothing but a troop of Ingens could drive us out. 
“Says he,’ pouring out another glass of apple-jack, (and we done the 
same,) ‘do you remain entranced just where you are. Daniel Webster 
in the Senate, and Noah Webster in the spelling-book, could not do more 
for the ked’ntry than you are doing in that sheet. Put me down fora 
subscriber. Send it to Little Rock in a strong wrapper.’ For which we 
thanked him, told him our pay was in advance, and asked him to write 
‘Hymns to the Gods,’ which he sot right down and done, but we lost it on 
the Missouri river, where our hat blew off to the valy of three dollars, 
for which we patronized the Arkansaas hatters and bought a fur cup. He 
is an excellent man, and fought in the Mexican war. Bears is plenty and 
buffalos further West. But more anon, Sir. 

A correspondent wants to know the difference between ‘ Humbug’ and 
«Bugbear.’ We are surprised at the question. Humbug is not Bugbear ; 

and wicy-wercy, any more’n Bugbear is Humbug and wicy-wercy. They 
go on their own hook, and hooking is too good for either of them. Let's 
go into the question a little. You see they’re both bugs, only one has 
hum before it, and the other bear after it. So then the distinxion lies not 
between bug and bug, but between hum and bear. Now we're comin’ to 
the very marrow of the subjek, which we mean to skoop out of the bone 
with the handle of the table-spoon of common sense, amd lay it on the 
toast of intelligence, and sprinkle it with the red-pepper of humor. Well 
a humbug is in its natur small, buzzing and contemptible like a fly or a 
musketer, and though there may be a great humbug, it is only the hum 
that is great, but the bug is really little. Bime by it flies in the lamp of 
exposure and then you see it aint much. A bugbear is a great big thing, 
as big as @ mountain that has got no existence at all, but it is in the 
imaginations of men, and that’s the same thing as if it was alive and 
kickin’ like apolar bear. That’s our definition, but we haven’t looked at 
Noah Webster. 








To an ‘ Old Friend’ who sends us a plate of shin of beef soup, we thank 


him most cordially, and may ten per cent of it be returned into his own 
buzzum. 


Ata large and fully attended meeting of the people of Bunkum on 
Tuesday night, it was voted that the thanks of the community and a small 
silver-cup be presented to Mr. J. W. Todlemus, ‘ for straight-forward 
conduck as a fellow citizen and aman.’ Mr. Todlemus returned thanks 
in a set speech, in which he said that his desire always should be both in 
the transactions of his Soap-Factory, and in his political, moral, social, 
(chen , a other relations, to toe the straight chalk-line of duty. 

eers. 


At the same time and place,a handsome medal was presented in the 


| tacks.” So he does it, and gets two hundred dollars. After that, walkin’ 


| which sweeps the whole heaven like a broom, as if it would rub out all 








name of several gentlemen passengers on the ‘Streak of Lightning’ 
Ferry-Boat, to Captain Mix, for having steered clear of a large cake of | 
ice day before yesterday. Captain Mix returned thanks.—( Cheers.) 

_ Californy.—The wonderful doin’s in these diggins still continoo, and 
its more like Ja: k and the Bean-Pole than any think we pretty near ever 
knew. The following remarkable suckumstance cise ; and when we 
say that we had it from the identical individooal, our word will be disbe- 
lieved. A young man named Silvester Snaps, of an enterprisin’ turn, 
went out with three or four hundred dollars, and at Panama was robbed, 
and devil as many pennies had he to save his life. The robbers cut out 
—_—_—_—_—_——_—_—__— 


Seen ee ee ————————————————————————————————— EE 





The Dandified Guardsmen.—On Friday a match was undertaken by a 
young officer of the Guards, to walk, accoutred in every respect as a pri- 
vate soldier in heavy marching order, from London to Windsor-barracks, 
in seven hours; five to one was subsequently betted against his doing it 
in six hours, the distance being 214 miles; the weight about 60 pounds, 
with grenadier cap, knapsack, haversack, musket, &c.; and the diffieulty 
of walking under such equipments, without previous training, was great. 
The feat was accomplished in five hours and a half, to the surprise of the 
natives and soldiery. Crowds were collected at the entrance of Windsor 
—the cheering was immense. The start from Hyde-park corner was at 
8 a.m. The first 10 miles were walked in two hours 9 minutes, and the re- 
maining 11 miles in about two hours and a half; the time of halting was 
40 minutes. The rate of walking, therefore, with such equipments, with- 


the whole pocket of his coat, where he had his pocket-book, witha pedn- 
knife or sharp razor; and when he put his hand in for to get it, lowen and 
behold it was gone! What does hedo? Shed tears? Friends and fel- 
low countrymen, no! He lands at St. Francisco without a cent; and, 
shavin’ himself with his own razor and washin’ himself with his own soap, 
walks through the streets, fresh as a bridegroom. Presently he sees two 
men at a stand-still, talking. Goin’ promptly up and listening to their 
conversation, he hears one of them say, ‘ Id like to do the job for you, but 
I can’t doit ; my hands is full.” With that he turns off. Our young man 
says, ‘ What is it you want done” Says the other, ‘ It is to hang some 
walls with cotton cloth, as we can’t get no other material.’ ‘Oh,’ says 
the stranger, ‘I can do that as well as anybody. Only give me a few 


about the town, he sees a great many bottles thrown out, as if good for 
nothing; and while rewolving this fack in his mind, he hears a store- 
keeper say to a ship-captain, ‘ Wecan’t store them ’ere brandy-hogsheads 
any more. Weare sorry for it, but we want the room.’ ‘ Oh,’ says our 
native of Poughkeepsie, New-York, comin’ up, ‘ How much brandy have 
you got? sayshe. ‘ Two hundred dollars’ worth,’ said the other. <‘ I’ll 
buy it of you,’ said he. With that he planks down the cash, and goes 
and gathers up the bottles. That bottled brandy he sold for one thou- 
sand dollars. With that he pushes off for the mines, with a wariety of 
articles, which he sold for ten times the valy. Bime by he finds a stream 
which he reckons can be turned from the bed. He hires some men at 
twenty-five dollars a-piece a day to work onto it, makes the stream squirt 
off it waters in another way, and there he digs out fifty thousand dollars 
right off, with which he came home, and is now living at the Astor-House, 
drinking his champagne wine, and will probably marry a wife before 
another year is out, and live as handsome as any man need to live. 

Mr. Coddle.—We met our old friend, Captain Coddle, of the ‘ Medi- 
cated Apple-Saas,’ in the street to-day, with a big watch-chain and 
seal hangin’ down in front of his little rotund belly, and his cheeks 
shining like a horse just curried off. The ‘ Saas’ is rapidly filling his 
pocket with rocks, beside doing good to his feller men, especially those 
with febrile affections. He spoke with much feelink of those who tra- 
vestied his department of medicine, palming upon a gulled and taken-in 
community a fictitious article. These will be prosecuted to the utmost 
limits and jumping-off place of the law, and three such cases are now in 
chancery. We notice that the imitators are in the market in full blast. 
The other day we read of ‘ Compound Medicated Squash-Jam.’ Gentle- 
men, do n’t carry the medicated business too far. One such valable re- 
medy as the Saas may do well enough, but too much druggin’ is injurus to 
the coats of the stomach. We are requested to call attention to an adver- 
tisement of ‘ Cod-Liver Oil,’ which will be found in another column. 





Jenny Lynn.—This great cantatreechy has been hired for the American 
Museum, a very worthy place of entertainment. We stept in there the 
other day and see the negroes of the Amistad in black wacks; also Gene- 
ral Jackson, Polly Bodine, andthe Duke of Wellington, and fancy -glass 
blowing, and got weighed (a hundred and thirty-one pound; we never 
shall be a Jerusha); afterwards went up-stairs, and see a pantomime and 
Mr. Riceand sundries. At night, on the top of it they have a big light, 


the pavement of stars, and take the moon by surprise. But if she do 
come, we hope they won’t charge over half a dollar, otherwise we won't go 
and see her. We've been enough taken in by forinners already. 





Dixby’s Patent Air- Tight Stove.—Nobody never seen a more complete 
invention than thts. All you got todo is to put in the hickory wood, set 
fire to it with a little kindlin’, shet the door clust, and there you have 
your fire, all winter. It is air-tight, consequently the heat don’t escape 
no wheres; and the fire never goes out, cause it can’t git out. Invented 
by Mr. URIAH DIXBY, to Bunkum, Main-street, 56. 


For Sale, by the subscriber, a choice invoice of POP-GUNS, just im- 
ported in brig ‘ Schlewig,’ from Bremen. WILLIAM JAMES, 
Main-street, Bunkum. 


Five Dollars Reward.—The subscriber offers the above reward to any 
one who see my dog Ponte kill a sheep, as the subscriber don’t believe he 
did do it. ; BROWN, of Shoato. 





PROSPECTUS. 

The ‘ BUNKUM FLAG-STAFF ’ is published every now and then at 
Bunkum, and also at the office of the ‘ Knickerbocker,’ in New York. It 
will take a firm stand on the side of virtue and morality. It has received 
the most marked encomiums from the press and from individooals. Our 
brother has also written to us in most flatterin’ terms of our journal. 
We shall endeavor to merit these marks of favor, and it affords us the 
most adequate satisfaction to inform our readers that Miss Mary Ann De- 
lightful, the pleasant writer, who is all smiles and dimples, is engaged— 
not to be married, reader, though that is an event, no doubt, to take place 
—but is engaged to furnish a series of articles for this paper. Other ta- 
lent will be snapped up asitoceurs. All kinds of job-work executed with 
neatness and despatch. The Fine Arts and Literature fully discussed. 
There will be a series of discriminating articles on music, to which we call 
the attention of amatoors. Principles of ’Ninety-Eight, and ali the great 
measures of the day, as well as all other principles, fully sustained ; vice 
uprooted by the heels, and cast him like a noxious weed away. For fur- 
ther particulars, see large head :— 

The ‘ Bunkum Flag-Staff’ 
Is edited by Mr. Wagstaff. 

It gives us pleasure to state that the ‘ Flag-Staff’ meets with the warm 
approbation of our brother, from whom the following is an extract :— 

‘ Dear Brother : 1 like your “ Flag-Staff” very much, for the indepen- 
den’ course it pursues; and people in this part of the ked’ntry approve it 
very highly. Uncle John is sick with the rheumatiz, but now better. 
Please set me down for one subscriber. Your affectionate brother, 

‘PeTeER WaGsTAFF.’ 


Horses and cabs to let by the editor. Old newspapers for sale at this 
offis. Wanted, an Apprentice. He must be bound for eight years, fold 
and carry papers, ride post once-t a-week to Babylon, Pequog, Jericho, 
Old Man’s, Mount Misery, Hungry Harbor, Hetchabonmuck, Coram, Mil- 
ler’s Place, Skunk’s Manor, Fire Island, Mosquito Cove, and Montauk 
Point, on our old white mare, and must find and blowhisownhorn. Run 
Away, an Indented Apprentice, named John Johns, scar on his head, one 
ear gone, and no debts paid of his contracting. California gold banks at 
par, pistareens, fippenny bits, and Unitend Stets’ currency in general, re- 
ceived in subscription. Also, store-pay, potatoes, corn, rye, oats, eggs, 
beans, pork, grits, hay, old rope, lambs’-wool, shovels, honey, shorts, 
dried cod, catnip, oil, but’nut bark, paints, glass, putty, hemp, snake-root, 
cord-wood, live geese feathers, saxafax, dried apples, hops, new cider, 
axe-handles, mill-stones, hemlock gum, bacon and hams, ginshang-root, 
vinegar, punkins, ellacompaine, harness, hops, ashes, slippery-ellum bark, 
clams, nails, varnish, sheet-iron, sapsago cheese, old junk, whisk-brooms, 
manure, and all other produce, taken in exchange. 

Those who don’t want the last number of the ‘ Flag-Staff, please 
return it to this offis, post | pe as the demand for that number is very 
great. A patent churn and washing-machine, to go by dog-power, are 
left here for inspexion. 

je For sale, a One Year Old Heifer; Pair of Young Bullocks in Har- 
ness. 

jes Wanted to Hire, a New Milch Farrer Cow; give eight quarts of 
milk night and morning ; also, to change milks with some neighbor with 
a cheese-press for a skim-milk cheese once-t a week. 

Knickerbocker for April. 


A Horses Opinion of a Plank Road.—The North Carolinian tells the 
following anecdote of an old farmer of that region, who had tried the 
plank road: He was at first much opposed to the plank road, and thought 
it would be a waste of money to build it. But he came to Fayetteville 
with his wagon and produce, and drove on it some miles. When he got 
back to Chatham, our merchant friend asked him if he had seen the plank 
road ? 

‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘he had seenit.’ 

‘ Well, did you drive on it?’ 

‘ Yes.’ . 

‘Well, don’t you think you can carry four times as much weight on it, 
with your four horse team, as on @ common road ” 

‘Oh, yes! says he, ‘ it is first rate; and it’s a fact that when the wagon 
got to the end of the planks and struck the heavy dirt road, every horse 





: > A SHERIFF ‘DONE BROWN, _ 

‘There is sheriff in linois who was rather ‘taken in’ in that region 
on one oceasion, and ‘done for.” He had made it a prominent part of his 
business to ferret out and punish pedlars for travelling through the State 
without. a license; but one mo he * s match;’ a ‘ ginooine’ 
yew hed hens. sala 

: e you got tosell ?—any thing ? asked sheriff. 

* Yaes, prow what'd ye Lilteto hev ? Got razers, fust-rate; that’s an 
article, square, that you want, tew,I should say, by the looks e’ your 
baird. Got good blackin’; tll make them old cowhide boots o’ your’n 
shine so’t you ean shave into’em; Balm o’ Klumby, tew; only a dollar a 
bottle; good for the ha’r, and “‘ assistin’ poor human natur,” as the poet 
says.’ The sheriff bought a bottle of the Balm of Columbia, and in re- 
ply to the question whether he wanted ‘ any thing else,’ that functionary 
said he did; he wanted to see the Yankee’s license for peddling in Illinois, 
that being his duty, as high sheriff of the State! The pedlar showed him 
a document ‘ fixed up, good, in black and white,’ which the officer pro- 
nounced ‘all correct;’ and handing it back to the pedlar, he added, <I 
don’t know, now that I’ve bought this stuff, that I care anything about it. 
Ireckon I may as well sell it to you ag’in. What’ll you give for it? 
‘Oh, I'don’t know as the darn’d stuff’s any use to me, but seein’ it’s yeou, 
sheriff, I’ll give yeou about thirty-seven and a half cents for it, quietly 
responded the trader. The sheriff handed over the bottle and received 
the change, when the pedlar said—‘I say, yeou, guess J’ve a question to 
ask you now. Hev yeou gota pedlar’s ligense about your trowsers ” 
‘No; I hav’nt any use for the article, myse/f, said the sheriff. ‘ Hain’t, 
eh? Well, I guess we'll see about that pooty darn’d soon. Ef I under- 
stand the law, neow, it’s a clear case that yeou’ve been tradin’ with me— 
hawkin’ and pedlin’ Balm o’ Klumby on the highway—and I shall inform 
on yeou; I'll bedarn’d ef [don’t Reaching the town, the Yankee was 
as good as his word, and the high sheriff was fined for peddling without a 
license. He was heard afterwards to say, ‘You might aswell try to 
hold a greased eel as a live Yankee! 


A NAPIERIAN ANECDOTE. 

There is not much of novelty in the assertion that SirC. Napier is a 
very eccentric general, of a very original turn of mind; but the anec- 
dote we are about to relate will exhibit his conduct in a most outrageous- 
ly peculiar style—such as would hardly, even in these imitative days, 
find a copyist. It will be recollected that a few months since a young 
officer, Lieutenant G. Ashton, of Her Majesty’s 53d, was dismissed the 
service for being intoxicated while onduty. The Commander-in-Chief, in 
confirming the sentence of the court-martial, added remarks expressive 
of disgust at the crime, and recorded his firm determination to visit such 
offences with exemplary punishment. When the result of the court-mar- 
tial became known, the mother of the unhappy young man, a woman of 
highly estimable character, wrote to Sir Charles Napier, and told him 
how that her son, so far from being a dissolute character, had regularly 
remitted to her a considerable portion of his meagre allowances, to assist 
in supporting herself and his younger brothers and sisters. She said that 
if inquiry were made, it would be found that the crime which had ruined 
him in its consequences was the first instance of a departure from the 
rules of sobriety, and begged that some mercy might be extended to his 
fault in consideration of his affectionate oonduct as ason, and previous 
worthiness asa soldier. The reply of the Commander-in-Chief disclosed 
his regret that these details had not been furnished at a previous date, as 
a knowledge of them might have mitigated the severity of his sentence, 
which, however, was not too great for the proved offence. We believe 
that some further correspondence followed, and which was finally wound 
up by the receipt, some days since, of a letter from Sir Charles Napier 
enclosing the price of an ensign’s commission, as a donation from his pri- 
vate purse, the old warrior thus seeking to reconcile the claims of duty 
with the impulses of humanity, forfeiting to the service the privileges of 
a sentenced prisoner, and atoning for the hardships of justice by an act 
of liberal generosity. It is the frequent task of the journalist to dwell 
upon instances of singular action on the part of statesmen and generals, 
but it is seldom that their extravagances take such a shape as this. It 
needs the occasional misdeeds of an Ashton to render us fully acquainted 
with the worth of a Napier, an illustration of the well known axiom that 
misfortune is the parent of goodness. Madras Atheneum 








THE MUSICAL HOME. 
We confess that we do not like a musical home of that mixed order of 
character in which the enjoyable and the disagreeable so impartially 
blend. 

It is not pleasant, for instance, to be the head of a family, all the mem- 
bers of which are variously musical, and you not at all. You feel that 
the great family quality has not been inherited by you, and that the dear 
mother, the music of whose young girlhood you did love, (because you 
considered it with pride, as one of the natural accomplishments of her 
beauty and education,) has made your house an orchestra by the divine 
presence of the angelic children. Your furniture even is made to partake 
of the ‘ musical mania,’ and the entire household is visibly affected by its 
everlasting presence. You wake in the morning to the sound of a clock 
with a musical alarm, and your temper is not at all in harmony with it, 
owing to the fact that it desperately warns you to get up. You are al- 
most venturing a fatherly bit of expletive, when you hear your son, who 
is a clerk in your own counting house, and has to get up too, singing in 
the back bedroom snatches of melody, which he has to practice for some 
glee-club in theevening. The dear daughter, who always superintends 
the preparation of your breakfast, is taking off an extatic dash of non pia 
mesta, over the toasting of your muffins—your youngest born is fifeing 
away like mischief over the bone of the knuckle of ham—the servants are 
making all the kettles in the house sing as if the bellows were burning— 
your wife keeps up a running conversation with musical accomplishments, 
over every stage of your toilet-—from your stockings to your boots, from 
your boots to your trousers, from your trousers to your waistcoat, with a 
small musical watch in its pocket—from your waistcoat to your stock, 
with a harp ora lyre as its pin device—from your stock to your coat, 
which is cut orchestra fashion—from your coat to your hat, which is ele- 
gant upon the same model—you are made musical in the process of cos- 
tume, by the perpetual memories of your better half, which do break forth 
not in the ordinary rattle of a woman’s tongue, but in sweet, silvery 
sounds—which are so sweet that they might almost tempt you to do with- 
out sugar in your tea! When you do get down stairs, there is a musical 
snuff-box on your breakfast table, playing the dew-drops of the water- 
cresses ; the early paper arrives, and your daughter, who has now seen 
you quite comfortable, and who hears mamma coming down after you with 
a melody upon her lips, first airs the said paper that it may not blind 
you, and then, under the pretence that it is not quite dry enough, reads 
aloud all the criticisms upon the operas, the academies, the Exeter Halls, 
the Hanover Square rooms, and is only really sorry in her heart, when 
your impatience for the commercial news makes it impossible for her tc 
glance over the advertisements of the theatres, the concerts, and the new 
music that has just come, or is coming out. Just as you take up the pa- 
per with some reality of purpose, and begin to read, the young body- 
guard of Italian boys, who play pence out of the pockets of your family 
with their organs, relieve each other with an almost supernatural veloci- 
ty, and before your breakfast is well nigh concluded, you feel that you 
have been ground to death. 


STAG HUNT EXTRAORDINARY. 

Epping and Ascot have had their glories, but neither of these Hunts 
ever presented more extraordinary sport than was witnessed in Camden 
Town and the New-road, on Tuesday last, (the 12th ult.)—that of ‘ a real 
Stag-Hunt’ in this thickly-peopled quarter of the metropolis. About two 
o’clock in the afternoon, the inhabitants of Camden Town were astonished 
at the unusual sight of a fine stag, or red deer, running at full speed in 
the direction of Somers Town, with five hounds in full cry at his heels, 
followed by one solitary rider and the huntsman, on horses that had evi- 
dently done a hard day’s work. The meet of Mr. Bean’s hounds had been 
held at Hendon, whence, in a circuitous route, the stag broke away for 
Finchley Common, skirting Coldfalls Wood, and passing Highgate, on to 
the metropolis. He entered Somers Town by Brewer-street, and through 
Skinner-street, Philip’s-buildings, and Wilstead-street, fimally crossing 
the New-road, with the five hounds close at his haunches. Here he made 
a bolt at the iron gate, leading through Mabledon-place into Burton- 
crescent; but, being headed by two of the hounds, and terrified at the 
number of vehicles passing the New-road, he dashed in at the gate in 
front of the house of Messrs. Prior’s stove grate manufactory, whence, 
seeing the shop door open, he darted into the house, and was there speed- 
ily secured. The strange scene attracted some thousands of persons, and 
it required the assistance of about @ dozen policemen to preserve Mr. 
Prior’s railings from destruction. Such was the curiosity excited on the 
occasion, that numbers of women and children paid a penny each for ad- 
mission to the yard to see so strange a visitor. The run, from first to 
last, was over not less than thirty-five miles of ground; and, although a 
strong field had mustered in the morning, dogs and horses were all fairly 
beaten, except the small remnant who came up at the take. The stag was 
carted off from his resting-place about six o'clock, amid the cheers of 











out previous training, bei for 21 miles. 
previous training, being about four miles an hour for oe . 


stopped and looked around "” 


many hundreds of spectators. London paper, Feb. 16. 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 









































Memrenis, Tenn.....- Jockey Club 8 
Nasuvire, Tenn.... Nashville Course, Spring Meeting, first Tuesday, 7th May. 
« ” Walnut Course, Spring Meeting, third Tuesday, 2lst May. 


New Yorx.......... Union Course, L. I., Trotting Meeting, in April and May. 
Provivence, R.I..... Washington Trotting Course, Wednesday, May 29. 
Sureverort, La...... Spring Meeting. Monday, 15th of April. 


Meeting, Monday, 29th April. 


8r. Hyacintue, Can.. Sweepstakes, August, 1850. 








On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Challenge.—The Stallion State of Maine will be matched to trot 
Cassius M. Clay, three miles and repeat, next Fall, for $500 or $1000 


a side, half forfeit, to go as they please. Enquire of the Editor of this 
paper. * April 4th, 1850. 


Cassius M. Clay.—It will be seen by referring to our advertising co- 
lumns that the renowned trotting stallion Cassius M. Clay, will make a 
season at the stable of John I. Snedecor at the Union Course, L. I., at the 
low rate of twenty-five dollars to insure. It is unnecessary for us to say 
much in relation to his speed, it being well known that he is one of the 
fleetest natural trotters in the world—his on/y gait, in fact, when ‘ put 
up, being a trot and ‘ nothing else.’ His colts are large, finely formed, 
and have a great turn of speed. We saw one yesterday in single harness 
before our door, that is but three years old, and can trot in three mi- 
nutes; he is 154 hands high, in color a dark bay; the high price of one 
thousand dollars was paid for him. 

The owners of Cassius offered last Fall to trot him against any horse in 
the world, but did not succeed in getting the match ;—they now offer to 
trot him in the Fall against any stallion that can be produced, not for the 
purpose of gain—but to settle the question as to the comparative merits 
of the numerous competitors for the ‘ Championship.’ The sire of Cassius 
was the celebrated black horse Henry Clay, which we sold several years 
since to Gen. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, N. Y., for $1125. He was a remark- 
ably fine horse, but was never trained ; he could trot a mile in harness in 
2:50, any day, on the road. Cassius, however, can ‘ take him,’ and ifany 
one doubts his ability to ‘ fetch’ any other horse, they can be accommoda- 
ted to ‘ the size of their pile” 

Cassius will be sent to Boston at the close of his season here. Look out 
for him about the Ist July. 








Shreveport Races.—The Spring Meeting over the Lecomte Course, 
Shreveport, La., will commence on Monday, the 15th April, and continue 
six days. The purses, we learn, willbe liberal. A Ladies’ Stand is now 
in the course of erection and will be ready by the meeting. All the New 
Orleans crack nags are expected to be on the ground, and as a matter of 
course, fine sport may be anticipated. 





Challenge to C. S. Ellis, the ‘ Napoleon’ of the South-Western Trot- 
ting Turf.—The New Orleans ‘ Daily Crescent’ of the 19th March con- 
tained the following :— 

Wm. Jackson, the American Deer, will bet $500 that he can beat Mr. 
Ellis’s three horses, which defeated him over the Bingaman Course on the 
3d inst. The Race to come offover the Metairie Course on any day be- 
tween the 24th and 28th of the present month—the Horses Trotting or 
Pacing Ten Miles, while he (Jackson) runs Five and a Half. The first 
Horse to go Four Miles; the other two, Three Miles each, under Saddle 
or in harness, at the option of Mr. Ellis. 

An immediate answer is requested, as the subscriber is about to leave 
for the North. Wm. Jackson. 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Spring Meeting will commence on Monday, the 
29th of April, and continue six days. Liberal purses are offered, and 
sweepstakes opened, which doubtless have filled well. The following is an 
extract from the proprietor’s advertisement :— 

The Proprietor has the promise of several fine stables, and the Mem- 
Pe Brass Band will be in constant attendance during the week. The 

tables and Track will be in splendid condition, and bedding will be fur- 
nished for horses. If the stakes should not be filled the two first days, 
liberal purses will be given to suit the racing community. The Ladies’ 
Stand will be furnished with female servants, and a parlor fitted up ex- 
pressly for their accommodation. The purses will be hung up in full view 
previous to each race. The Course and Stand will be in complete order, 
and the Proprietor pledges himself that everything shall be done te ac- 
commodate his visitors and the Racing Men. 


Rosert T. O’HAN ton, Proprietor. 
Mempnis. March 13, 1850. 


Second Spring Meeting of the Orleans Jockey Club.—The Orleans 
Jockey Club were to hold a second spring meeting over the Bingaman 
Course, beginning on Thursday the 28th ult., and continue for four days. 
The proprietor’s purses for the different days are liberal, and there was 
no doubt a good number of horses to run for them. 





A FEW SUGGESTIONS ANENT THE WHIFFLETREE, 

I would request your consideration of the following suggestions, pre- 
sented for publication in your journal. 

I conceive there is a loss of power in the draught of our horses, arising 
from the position of the whiffletree. 

There must be a line of draught, at which the individual horse can ex- 
ert his whole strength to the fullest advantage, and in the easiest possi- 
ble manner to himself. That line of draught may be, for all horses, a 
line making a right, or some other certain angle, with the hams, or the 
angle may vary inaproportional manner, according to the height of the 
horse. A horse may be attached to some object which he can but just 
move. By elevating or depressing the point at which he is attached to it, 
he cannot draw it. I would have the whiffletree, to a carriage, attached 
to a rod, or wire, at the lower end, for instance, of the rod, from that end 
a flexible iron should extend to the axle. On the upper end of the rod 
should a screw be cut, and a nut adapted to it, and which it should pass, 
should be attached to, or imbedded in a cross-bar tothe thills. Now, if 
the drawn trace should make right angles with the hams, a person could 
easily ascertain, by applying a square tothe hams and trace, whether 
the whiffletree was in a suitable position for the horse attached or not. 

The place at which the whiffietree is attached to a carriage, is too high 
for some, too low for other horses ; consequently there is a loss of power, 
or strength, and the horses will tire sooner. The hams in the one case 
crowd up, in the other draw down, upon the neck. 

Perhaps the whiffletree might be attached to a rod so as to move up the 
rod, according to the line of draught of the animal. G. 


A PROBLEM FOR NATURALISTS. 
Purtapetruia, March. 1850. 
Dear Friend P.—It was while spending the summer of 1847 in the 
quiet little village of Crosswicks, N. J., that occurred to me a circum- 
stance regarding the snipe (Scolopax Wilsonii) which I thought I would 
rr eryter to me and my sporting friends in general. 

_ saving set out one morning early fora day’s woodcock shooting, the 
birds being abundant in the neighborhood, I took with me my OT as 
I always do in all kinds of shooting. Crossing a thick marsh, my dog 
came to a stand, and, before I was aware of the fact, the bird got up and 
was off; at first I thought it @ cock, but his fight and motions reminded 
me of the snipe. While watching his flight, my dog came again to a point. 
The bird rose, and I cut him down. Now, judge of my astonishment, 





when retrieved by my dog, to find it a full-grown snipe, in excellent order, 
and a female bird, at that. My attention was so taken up that I did not 
notice Dash was at a stand till I heard his gentle whine ; then putting the 
bird in my bag, I walked up just in time to cut down another bird, in the 
game good condition ; and, before I left that marsh, I had sixteen as fat 
and plump snipe asever graced the bag of my friend Herbert, or any 
brother sportsman. 

The next day I was'‘at it again ; had a good day’s sport—eighteen birds 
to bag. 

The next day being Sunday, I had to rest, but Monday morning I was 
up betimes and on the ground ; but in vain I beat that marsh up and down, 
right and left. I flushed but three birds, two killed, and the other es- 
caped. 

Now, having shot on that marsh at all seasons of the year, both before 
and since the occasion I refer to, I have never known a snipe to be killed 
by any one. I wish you would please help me out of the difficult by solv- 
ing the mystery. 

I remain yours with respect, 


METAIRIE JOCKEY CLUB RACES, N. ORLEANS. 
BINGAMAN COURSE. 

The first day’s sport of the Metairie Jockey Club came off over this 
course to-day. The weather proved lowering, and the attendance, al- 
though fair, was not as large as it otherwise would have been. The race 
was a sweepstakes for two year olds—$300 entrance, $100 forfeit—mile 
heats. There were eight nominations, of which only four came up at the 
tap of the drum, viz.: Mr. Wells’s Jeannette, Mr. Kenner’s Mecca, Mr. 
Minor’s Wagner filly, and Mr. Long’s Fanny Temple. It is proper to 
state that Jeannette carried five pounds over-weight, and Mecca four 
pounds. The betting before the start was three and four to one on the 
Wagner filly against the field. 

Mecca jumped off with the lead and held it for some time, the Wagner 
filly far behind ; but before coming home the Wagner filly went up, mak- 
ing a bold push for the heat, but Mecca won in 1:484. 

The betting after the first heat was two to one on the Wagner filly. 
Mecca led off and kept ahead, although hard pressed by the Wagner filly 
the entire distance ; Mecca winning the heat and stake by a mere trifle, in 
1:49. The following is the summary : 

TUESDAY, March 19. 1850—Wells’s Stake for 2 yr. olds. Eight subs. at $300 each, 
$100 forfeit. Mile heats. ; 
D. F. Kenner’s (J. J. Hughes’s) ch. f. Mecca, by Ambassador, out of Flight. (4lbs. 

Ne I caren at tlk Or said icc ch in ha tenia tn ela gi lee tien gl te orale Ala a a a. 
W. J. Minor’s gr. f. se Ramey, by Wagner, out of Lady Jane.............. 22 
R. H. Long’s ch. f. Julia Dean, by Albion. out of Imp. Trinket.................. 4 3 
T. J. Wells’s ch. f. Jeannette, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fandango, (Slbs. over 


A Youne Sportsman. 


EE ie ivinis sckcioee snes jst cae nile ink nla alee e Siecies shu eda tadianled de-+0 «oes 3 dist. 
D. F. Kenner’s ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of the dam of Beacon Light......... pd. ft. 
W. J. Miner's ch. f. by Envoy, (son of Imp. Leviathan.) out of Norma by Long- 

IAs Me ci heat Sais hbo: comm baad glee + Ea ianlaine shee w hac pee o usele oe pd. ft. 
W. J. Minor’s ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Veracity by Pacific, she out of Imp. 

RO EEE ERE IE LOS IE RE 1G CEL, LEI pd. ft. 
A. L. Bingaman’s b. f. Clare. by Ruffin, out of Lucy Dashwood................ pd.ft.* 


Time, 1:48}—1:49. 





SECOND DAY. 





On the second day of the meeting two interesting races came off. The | 
first was a sweepstakes for three year olds, $300 subscription, $100 for- | 


feit, mile heats. There were three nominations, of which only two start- | 
ed, Flying Dutchman and Nero. Flying Dutchman was the favorite at 50 | 
to 30, and in some cases as high as 2to 1. Dutchman jumped off with | 
the lead, which he maintained for a half mile, without being pressed ; at | 
that point Nero went up and locked him, but Dutchman shook him off on | 
approaching home, winning the heat by two lengths, in 1:47}. 

The second heat was run in much the same manner as the first, Flying 
Dutchman leading all the way, although closely pushed by Nero, Dutch- 
man winning the heat and race by three lengths, in 1:47. 

WEDNESDAY, March 20—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies S3lbs. Three | 
subs. at $300 each. $100 forfeit. Mile heats. | 


A. Lecomte’s b. c. Flying Dutchman, by Grey Eagle,dam by Mucklejohn....... 3 3 
N. Green’s ch. c. Nero, by Imp. Trustee, dam by Mucklejohn.................... 2 2 
R. H. Long’s ch. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Vashti, by Imp. Leviathan...........  p.ft. 


Time, 1:47}—1:47}. 

The second race was for a proprietor’s purse of $200, a single dash of 
two miles. Hegira, Stockton, and Charmer were entered. Each had its | 
friend, who backed their favorites with a will, but Stockton had the call | 
at 50 to 30 vs. the field. Some bets were made of 2 to 1 that Hegira would , 
not win. 

Hegira led offin advance, Charmer second. Stockton, who was in the | 
rear on the back stretch, brushed past Charmer, but Hegira continued | 
ahead through the first and second miles, winning the heat and race with | 
ease by six or eight lengths, in 3:46. 


SAME DAY~—Proprietor’s Purse $200, for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86ibs.—4, 100—5, 
110—6, 118—7 and upwards 124—allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Two miles j 
D. F. Kenner’s (J. J. Hughes’s) ch. f. Hegira, by Ambassador, out of Flight by Imp. | 
EE LE IE EEE NR OT, OE ee Bt 


N. Green’s b. c. Stockton, by Imp. Mercer, dam by John Richards, 3 yrs.............. 2 
A. L. Bingaman’s (W. Branter’s) b. m. Charmer. 5 yrs.... 0... cee cece cece cece ceeeee 3 
Time, 3:46. 





THIRD DAY. 

The St. Charles Hotel purse, contributed by Messrs. Mudge & Wilson, 
the proprietors of that establishment, was yesterday contended for. The 
purse was $300, two mile heats, and there were three entries, viz., Quad- 
rille, Tally-Ho, and Capt. Elgee. The betting was even on Tally-Ho vs. 
the field. 

First Heat: Tally-Ho led off for the first half mile, when the Captain 
went up and lapped him, and in this — they ran nearly through the 
remainder of the first, and the second mile, Quadrille beingjfar behind ; 
but the Captain pushed ahead on the last quarter, winning the heat by 
four lengths, in 3:44. 

Second Heat; The three moved off well together, and it was evident 
that a hard struggle and a fast heat would be made, but the Captain soon 
showed them his heels, with Quadrille hard after him throughout the first 
mile. On entering the second mile, after the Captain and the mare had 
run locked for some distance, the mare moved in front for a short time, 
but Capt. Elgee soon shook off his opponents near the turn house, (Tally- 
Ho being second,) and won the heat and race in gallant style by four 
lengths, in 3:40. We subjoin the summary : 

THURSDAY, March 21—St. Charles Hotel Purse $300, for all ages, weights as before, 


Two mile heats. 
T. J. Wells’s gr. c. Capt. Elgee. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Reel, by Imp. Glencoe, 


DBI 6 icicn chin beled oondinne nenns osu scinamers glide cosmaeereeepep ge mees bon0 mee bee TD 
Wm. J. Minor’s (J. and H. Cage’s) br. c. Tally-Ho, by Imp. Harkforward, out 

er BEE HODUR SHIB... noc sc cogycocc pes sare cose ccgs cece tc csepeoercseuceetee cs 2 2 
D. F. Kenner’s ch. m. Quadrille, by Imp. Glencoe. out of Imp. Gallopade, 5 yrs.... 3 3 


Time, 3:443—3:40}. 
SAME DAY—Purse $——, for all ages, weights as before, Half a mile. 
J. Slevin’s b. m. Jenny Lind, by Imp. Glencoe... 2... 2... cece cece cee e eee eee en eeee 1 
J. Wi. Ginakk’s. che. Th. Brediites, Wy MOOG... ooo ccc ccs c cece cece ctwecsce ccc cess cecees 2 


FOURTH DAY. 

Friday was a most inclement day for all out door business, but more 
particularly so for racing. The rain fell during the morning in succes- 
sive showers, but about 2 o’clock P. M. it set in with a good old fashioned 
steady rain, which continued until night. The attendance at the course 
was quite sparse, and at the time the horses were about to be called up, it 
rained so hard that it was concluded to postpone the race to 

Saturday.—The attendance was very fair, and the spectators were 
generally surprised to find the track in such fine order, after the heavy 
rain of Friday. The race was for the proprietor’s purse of $400, and the 
entries were Mr. Green’s Stockton, and Col. Bingaman’s (for Mr. Szy- 
manski,) Doubloon. On Friday the betting was two to one on Doubloon, 
and in some cases as high as one hundred to thirty, but yesterday morn- 
ing, before the start, the Stockton colt rose in the market. The race is 
soon described. They both went off at the tap of the drum together, 
which situation they maintained for the first three-quarters of a mile ; 
then Doubloon moved in front, and throughout the remainder of the heat 
kept that place, without being much pressed, winning the heat by eight 
lengths, in 6:11. , 

Before the call for the second heat Stockton was withdrawn, and the 
purse awarded to Doubloon. We annex the summary : 


SATURDAY, March 23—Proprietor’s Purse $400, for all ages, weights as before, Three 
mil : 
A. &. engemna’ (Ig. Szymanski’s) ch. c. Doubloon. by Imp. Margrave, out of Pica- : 





yume by Medoc, 4 yrs...-.. 0. cece tenet cee ceee ceeeeene ceca eeee cree cess cess 
i BOVE, F YTB... . nce cece ccce meee ccescccecreecs 2dr 
HN, Gaeente 0. Seaton, SRMEP Time 6-11. N. O. Picayune 
FIFTH DAY. 


The weather was most propitious for the sport; the day was bright and 
beautiful, and the sun beamed down with sufficient warmth to drive away 
the chilliness of the morning air. The track was much improved by the 
rain, except on a portion of the back stretch, where, we understood, it 
was rather heavy. The attendance far exceeded that of any day’s sport 
for several seasons. The Ground Stand was filled up through its entire 








length and breadth, while that of the Members was more than usually 





crowded. The saloons were literally packed with visitors, 
throughout presented the most animated appearance. 

The entries were Doubloon, Rhube, and Revenue, all of them Well-trigg 

four mile heats—purse $600. Doubloon was the favorite at 4); h 
odds, against any named horse—Rhube, however, being considered hia es 
pecial competitor. The betting was very heavy, and the funds circulated 
to a lively tune until the drum tapped. 

The horses stripped well. Doubloon looked as bright as the pure ,, 
tal, and Rhube, the Kentucky fast one, was not a whit behind in racin, 
trim. Revenue had the age of the others by two years, and carried wo; nN 
in proportion ; it was expected that in broken heats his bottom would 
match the fleet heels of his fellows. , 

First Heat: The nags got off well together; the running was ¢, 
round to the home stretch, where the rate became livelier, and Rhube 

sed the Stand, leading by a length, under a heavy pull, followed 

oubloon. The second mile was entered in the same order ; on the bag; 
stretch the horses all picked up, Rhube still leading, and Doubloon yay) 
in hand, laying up close to him. At the turn aspanking pace commence) 
and the second mile was done up in quicker time—Rhube still in adyano, 
and his rider with but one stirrup, the other having broken in the roynq 
The third mile was handsomely contested by Rhube and Doubloon—p,. 
venue following to watch proceedings. The home stretch showed go, 
serene and the nags passed the Stand in gallant style, Rhube gj) 

eading. 

The last mile was a splendid run, Doubloon making a brush on the bac; 
stretch, and closing up gradually. The fast lick here introduced ¢aljeg 
forth the greatest excitement on the stands. Rhube was kept to the wor; 
all the time, but Doubloon still gained. At the turn he was right afte, 
him, hung at his quarter for a moment, and then they lapped and swuny 
together into the straight run to the stand. Shouts from each party wey, 
heard, while the nags came down the stretch at a killing pace. At the 
distance flag Doubloon was ahead, but here the hickory was brought 
bear thick and fast upon Rhube, who made a dozen desperate jumps, whic) 
placed him winner of the heat by a neck. € 

Betting changed most decidedly. Doubloon fell far below par, and tie 
Kentucky horse, although it was evideat that he was barely licked into i 
found any number of backers at great vdds—so much influence has th 
winning of the first heat. $100 to 30 was offered that Doubloon would 
not take the money, but few cared to lay out their funds, and operations 
at any figures were limited. 

Second Heat: A good start. Revenue got off ahead, Rhube second 
Doubloon third. On the back stretch they all moved lively, and wer 
well together at the turn. Revenue led round the first mile, when Dou. 
bloon closed the daylight between them, Rhuive coming up hard in hand 
and on the turn or the second mile Doubloon swung beautifully into th: 
lead. They were pretty well strung on the run home, Doubloon leading 
past the stand. The same order was maintained for the next mile. (; 
the fourth mile there was warm work again. Doubleon passed the stand 
in advance, Revenue second, and Rhube third, a position that the latte: 
determined to change, and on the back stretch we had more fine running 
Rhube making a splendid brush for the lead, amidst great excitement on 


and the Cours, 


| the stands. But the Kentucky couldn’t come it, though he tried it on 


several times—Doubloon successfully shaking him off until the contest 
ended on the last quarter, Doubloon crossing the score in the walk, and 
the others following at the same pace. 

Some confidence was now expressed that Revenue would take the money 
from the belief that he would outwind the others ; but not enough to mak 
his friends meet the large odds offered that he wouldn’t have a show 
Doubloon had the call, even against Rhube, with few takers; and as th 
result seemed very uncertain, matters remained quiet and pocketbooks 
unopen. 

Third Heat: Rhube led off the dance, Doubloon following, Revenue ai 
his heels. This was unchanged on the first mile, Doubloon, under a heavy 
pull, coming in No.2. The second mile was still better, and the stand 
was passed at a cracking rate; on the third mile Doubloon closing up at 
the end of the first quarter, and lapping with Rhube on the back stretch 
Here they had it in splendid style, Doubloon passing to the front anv 
keeping the lead to the stand, where the nags entered on the fourth mile 
The running was very fine to the back stretch, where Doubloon increased 
the distance, and, leaving Rhube and Revenue to contend for the second 
place, came home several lengths ahead of Revenue, who passed Rhube 
while the latter was under whip. This heat decided the race, and the 
purse was given to Doubloon. We append a summary : 


SUNDAY, March 24—Proprietors’s Purse $600, for all ages, weights as before, Four 
mile heats. 


A. L. Bingaman’s (Ig. Szymanski’s) ch. c. Doubloon, pedigree above.........- =: = 3 
R. H. Long’s b. h. Revenue, by Imp. Trustee, out of Rosalie Somers by Sir y 
es ee er Ee rr ee er tee tee a 3 8 2 


Wm. J. Minor’s (T. B. Goldsby’s) ch. g. Raube, by Imp. Trustee, out of Minstrel . 


by Medoe, 4 yrs....... 5. inane yas reraisar ego unie: phente lari: papa ae Reaener nln nna ee eee 2 
Time, 7 :63—7 :52—7:51. N. O. Crescent 


LETTER FROM MOBILE. 


Mosier. March 20, 1850 

My Dear Pic.—Some oneof the Pope’s—poet or prelate—said and 
printed, too, that simple acknowledgment of conviction, ‘I thought 
once, but now I know it.” In olden timesI used to think you Orleans 
boys were some at all times, but now like the gentleman aforesaid, I an 
perfectly convinced you are great in small time. Was it not your Bees- 
wing first broke the long existing charm of Henry’s short time?’ And 
now your Flying Dutchman robs the laurels of Robin Hood, whose 1:46 
that I had the pleasure to time, remained unbeaten for more years tha! 
are polite to remember, although Creath—still one of yours—and Jim 
Bell, tied it. I know that one had weights up, and the other carried a 
catch. But now comes Miss Fanny G., winning in;1:464, 1:455, 1:49) 
and 1:48, thus knocking all our previous notions of time into a very re- 
spectable cock’t hat. Although the pretty ‘ Fanny’ hailed from Kentuc- 
ky, it follows not that she was timed by a Kentucky watch, so the time 
is set. With such ‘lights before me,’ asno Van Buren ever had, | fee 
somewhat small in calling our three mile race the ‘great day.’ Only 
think of Revenue winning it against three so-called footy nags, thoug) 
he trailed the first mile of the first heat in 2:03, and that of the second ir 
2:33. Whatthe others were doing, some politely waiting for the old 
horse to come up, I never could even guess. Shades of Childers, Hood 
Fire-tail, and quarter nags, pray do not say any thing about it. 

Your race records of the last week have created more horse-talk thar 
has been heard here for twelve months. From them has grown up a trot: 





| ting sweepstakes of four subscribers—three}mile heats—#200 entrance— 


with privilege to a fifth to enter. These are all well-known horses, be- 
longing, as every day driving nags, to some of our best known citizens 
They are Mr. B.’s Punch, Mr. Ditto’s Gammon, Mr. James’s Buckskin 


and Mr. T.’s Charley Fisher, and the privileged fifth is Ved Roe. Such 


a field, going for a thousand, or even eight hundred dollars, will creat: 
some sport, even though the records do no show any less time than has 
been made by Suffolk, Rossiter, Pelham, or Mac. 


Our St. Patrick’s Eve—not poor Power’s—passed off like a fuzee in 4 


ball. Yet this is its only report. The nimble-footed and light-hearted 
sons and daughters of Erin were all like flowers in the spring. Father 
Mathew presided at the head of the table by proxy, in the shape of huge 
bowls of lemonade and water, before it was ‘converted into wine. /[2 
this the modern and ancient apostles’ feasts differed. 

I am rejoiced, as all here are, that your excellent judges have given som 
recompense to the widow whose husband suffered from a blow up, not ‘o- 
mestic. It is quite flattering to think how we husbands are rising in market 
value. There is a hope that in due process of time a man may be cons! 
dered of some account. Frrast PRIvaTe 


Mositr, March 22. 1850 
I admire your sense of justice in correcting your race account in yes- 
terday’s Pic., aud influenced by your example, beg to do a similar justii- 
cation, for in my last in speaking of horses, I, too, filched from him bi: 
od name. The sweepstake in question comes off at half-past 3, p.m. , 00 
the 5th April next, and the contending nags are Diggory, Punch, Buck- 
skin and Charley Fsher, with Ned Roe, ad. xd. The half forfeit is up 
and every thing indicates a sport. To-day we are to have a race amon 


the eotton aristocracy. Selma and a grey belonging like the other to 
St. Michael-street merchant, trot six miles straight out. Albert Conkli=' 


handles one, and C. Chandler the other. It will bea pretty contest. “ 
big dinner will be the issue, and many a merry ‘ horse laugh’ will accom- 
pany the wine. 

The weather to-day is as hot as in the middle of the dog days. Appro- 
priately to this state of things, one of our journals narrates how in Kam 
schatka it is so frightfully cold that all the ‘ wealthy’ people live in house* 
far below the surface of the earth. How can any one be ‘wealthy, 22° 
yet stay in such a place. I read of the ice and snow in hopes of some re 
freshing influence, but it was no go: 

‘ Who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking of the frosty Caucasus.’ 


N. 0. Picayune. Frrst Private. 
5 








Our town ‘ b’hoys,’ led by the veritable ‘ Doc.,’ of whom we read (0 
our first page), made Wednesday last a day for a genera! hunt—returning 
at night with two fine deer. We are glad to learn that no one was ‘ slot 
(in the neck, we mean). Saginaw City (Michigan) Spirit of the Times. 
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New Publications, etc. 


‘Wire Jacxet; or, The World in a Man-of-War. By Herman Metvitie. 12mo. N. 
Y., Harper & Brothers. 

A great book is one that interests all classes of thecommunity. To do 
this requires a combination of qualities rarely to be found, and it is well- 
known that most writers do not attempt this result, or if so, most signal- 
ly fail. The boarding school Miss needs only the sentimental novel; the 
grave D.D.’s demand solid folios, whose very appearance, 

‘With words of learned length aad thundering sound. 

Amaze the gazing rastics ranged around,’ 
caring little for originality or real value; then again, there is a large 
class who ask for something practical There are few, if any, modern 
writers, so remarkable as Melville in this respect. His work now under 
consideration is no French soup made from a potato and an onion, a mere 
dilution ingeniously flavored, but one which contains solid nutritive sub- 
stance, while the cookery adds a zest worthy ofanyCareme. He has cer- | 
tainly followed the instructions, ‘misce stultitian consiliis brevem,’ and | 
while the ingenious narrative and abundant incident will attract the crowd | 
of general readers, curiosity will excite the navy corps, and the facts so | 
important and so clearly stated will appeal to our legislators. The follow- 
ing extract touches upon a sore spot, butit is one that appeals to every 
man as an American, and it sbould not be allowed to be glossed over and 
concealed. ‘Is it not well to have our institutions of a piece? Any 
landsman may hope to become President of the Union—Commodore of our 
Squadron of States—and every American Sailor should be placed in sucha 
position that he might freely aspire to command a squadron of frigates.’ 

Melville excels particularly in portraiture, not mere caricatures, but 
such as we feel to be true representatives from life. That of Dr. Cuticle 
will be found amusing, especially his preparation for a capital operation 
by laying aside his wig, removing his false teeth, and gouging himself of 
his glass eye. The description of a storm while going around Cape Horn 
will be found of general interest, particularly to those whose friends have 
recently weathered the blusters. 


About midnight, when the starboard watch, to which I belonged, was 
below, the boatswain’s whistle was heard, followed by the shrill cry for 
‘ All hands take in sail! jump, men, and save ship " 

Springing from our hammocks, we found the frigate leaning over to it 
so steeply, that it was with difficulty we could climb the ladders leading 
to the upper deck. 

Here the scene was awful. The vessel seemed to be sailing on her side. 
The main-deck guns had several days previous been run in and housed, 
and the port-holes closed, but the lee carronades on the quarter-deck and 
forecastle were plunging through the sea, which undulated over them in 
milk-white billows of foam. With every lurch to leeward the yard-arm- 
ends seemed to dip in the sea, while forward the spray dashed over the 
bows it cataracts, and drenched the men who were on the fore-yard. By 
this time the deck was alive with the whole strength of the ship’s compa- 
ny, five hundred men, officers and all, mostly clinging to the weather bul- 
warks. The occasional phosphorescence of the yeasting sea cast a glare 
upon their uplifted faces, as a night fireina populous city lights up the 
panic-stricken crowd. 

In a sudden gale, or when a large quantity of sail is suddenly to be furl- 
ed, it is the custom for the First Lieutenant to take the trumpet from who- 
ever happens then to be officer of the deck. But Mad Jack had the trum- 
pet that watch; nor did the First Lieutenant now seek to wrest it from 
his hands. Every eye was upon him, as if we had chosen him from among 
us all, to decide this battle with the elements, by single combat with the 
spirit of the Cape; for Mad Jack was the saving genius of the ship, and so 
proved himself that night. I owe this right hand, that is this moment 
flying over my sheet, and all my present being to Mad Jack. The ship’s 
bows were now butting, battering, ramming, and thundering over and 
upon the head seas, and witha horrible wallowing sound our whole hull 
was rolling in the trough of the foam. The gale came athwart the deck, 
and every sail seemed bursting with its wild breath. 

All the quarter-masters, and several of the fore-castle-men, were 
swarming round the double-wheel on the quarter-deck. Some jumping 
up and down, with their hands upon the spokes; for the’'whole helm and 
galvanized keel were fiercely feverish, with the life imparted to them by 
the tempest. 

‘Hard up the helm! shouted Captain Claret, bursting from his cabin 
like a ghost in his night-dress. 

‘Damn you! raged Mad Jack to the quarter-masters; ‘hard down— 
hard down, I say, and be damned to you!’ 

Contrary orders! but Mad Jack’s were obeyed. His object was to throw 
the ship into the wind, so as the better to admit of close-reefing the top- 
sails. But though the halyards were let go, it was impossible to clew 
down the yards, owing to the enormous horizontal strain on the canvass. 
It now blew a hurricane. The spray flew over the ship in floods. The 
gigantic masts seemed about to snap under the world-wide strain of the 
three entire top-sails. 

‘Clew down! clew down! shouted Mad Jack, husky with excitement, 
and in a frenzy, beating his trumpet against one of theshrouds. But, ow- 
ing to the slant of the ship, the thing could not be done. It was obvious 
that before many minutes sowething must go—either sails, rigging, or 
sticks ; perhaps the hull itself, and all hands. 


Presently a voice from the top exclaimed that there was a rent in the 
main-top-sail. And instantly we heard a report like twoor three mus- 
kets discharged together ; the vast sail was rent up and down like the Vail 
ofthe Temple. This saved the main-mast; for the yard was now clewed 
down with comparative ease, and the top-men laid out to stow the shat- 
tered canvass. Soon, the two remaining top-sails were also clewed down 
and close reefed. 

Above all the roar of the tempest and the shouts of the crew, was heard 
the dismal tolling of the ship’s bell—almost as large as that of a village 
church—which the violent rolling of the ship was occasioning. Imagina- 
tion cannot conceive the horror of such a sound in a night-tempest at 
sea. 

‘Step that ghost! roared Mad Jack; ‘ away, one of you, and wrench 
off the clapper ! 

But no sooner was this ghost gagged, than a still more appalling sound 
was heard, the rolling to and fro of the heavy shot, which, on the gun- 


deck, had broken loose from the gun-rack, and converted that part of the | 


ship into an immense bowling-alley. Some hands were sent down to se- 
cure them; but it was as much as their lives were worth. Several were 
maimed ; and the midshipmen who were ordered to see the duty perform- 
ed reported it impossible, until the storm abated. 

The most terrific job of all was to furl the main-sail, which, at the com- 
mencement of the squalls, had been clewed up, coaxed and quieted as 
much as possible with the bunt-lines and slab-lines. Mad Jack waited 
some time for a lull, ere he gave an order so perilous to be executed. For 
to furl this enormous sail, insuch a gale, required at least fifty men on 


be furled. A midshipman, it seemed, had been sent up by the officer of 
the deck to give the order, as no trumpet could be heard where we were. 

Those on the weather yard-arm managed to crawl upon the spar and 
scramble down the rigging: but with us, upon the extreme leeward side, 
this feat was out of the question; it was, literally, like climbing a preci- 
pice to get to windward in order to reach the shrouds; besides, the entire 
yard was now encased in ice, and our hands and feet were so numb that 
we dared not trust our lives to them, Nevertheless, by assisting each 
other, we contrived to throw ourselves genre along the yard, and em- 
brace it with our arms and legs. In this position, the stun’-sail-booms 
greatly assisted in securing our hold. Strange as it may appear, I do not 
suppose that, at this moment, the slightest sensation of fear was felt by 
one man on that yard. We clung to it with might and main; but this was 
instinct. The truth is, that, in circumstances like these, the sense of fear 
is annihilated in the unutterable sights that fill all the eye, and the 
sounds that fill alltheear. You become identified with the tempest; your 
insignificance is lost in the riot of the stormy universe around. 

Below us, our noble frigate seemed thrice its real length—a vast black 
wedge, opposing its widest end to the combined fury of the sea and wind. 

At length the first fury of the gale began to abate, and we at once fell 
to pounding our hands, as a preliminary operation to going to work ; fora 
gang of men had now ascended to help secure what was left of the sail; 
we somehow packed it away, at last, and came down. 

About noon the next day, the gale so moderated that we shook two 


wind astern. 

Thus, all the fine weather we encountered after first weighing ancho 
on the pleasant Spanish coast, was but the prelude to this one terrific 
night; more especially, that treacherous calm immediately preceding it. 
But how could we reach our long-promised homes without encountering 
Cape Horn? by what possibility avoid it? And though some ships have 
weathered it without these perils, yet by far the greater part must en- 
counter them. Lucky it is that it comes about midway in the homeward- 
bound passage, so that the sailors have time to prepare for it, and time to 
recover from it after it is astern. 

But, sailor or landsman, there is some sort of a Cape Horn for all. Boys! 
beware of it; prepare for it in time. Graybeards! thank God itis passed. 
And ye lucky livers, to whom, by some rare fatality, your Cape Horns are 
placid as Lake Lemans, flatter not yourselves that good luck is judgment 
and discretion ; for all the yolk in your eggs, you might have foundered 
and gone down, had the Spirit of the Cape said the word. 


CHARLESTON. 
*FatrHer Appot, or the Home Tourist:? by W. Gitmore Somms Miller & Browne, 
Charleston, S. C. 

No city that we have ever visited has left a more pleasing impression 
upon our minds than Charleston. The genuine hospitality and bonne 
homme of the men, the beauty of the women, the charming situation of 
the city, the excellence of its market, are not easily forgotten. While we 
think of it, the glorious sallies and songs of glorious fellows, the flavor of 
dear, old, departed Mrs. Calder’s turtle soups and soft warfles, the times 
at Muggridge’s, all rise in grateful reminiscence, and eyes and palate 
moisten as we thiak. 

All this has been brought to our mind by Mr. Simms’ charming little 
volume. The object of the book is evidently to call the attention of South 
Carolinians to the absurdity of the whole body corporate of the State rush- 
ing to the Northern watering places, in summer, while they have beaches 
and islands unsurpassed in marine pleasures, bathing, boating, and 
breeze. 

The book is written in the conversational style, and with something of 
the quaint, humorous, discussive tone of the ‘ Noctes,’ or old Izaak’s dis- 
quisitions. It is full of choice bits of humor and freaks of poetic ima- 
gination, of which we shall select 


A FISH AND OYSTER STORY, 

Abbot.—But let us not forget our oysters. They belong, on those banks, 
to the raccoon tribe, a small, long-pointed oyster, growing in immense 
clusters, and sticking together with all their heads upwards, like a close 
knit family of ancient Hunkers. 

Beauclerk.—I am told, Father, that the raccoon has an appetite for 
them, and goes out oystering for himself, and hence theirname. It is said 
that he has the cunning to provide himself with a number of dry sticks, 
which he slyly slips into each open mouth, and the oyster perishes; the 
sun bursts its valves, and the raccoon feeds at his pleasure. They say 
also, that the oyster knows his enemy, and sometimes, while the raccoon 
is busy thrusting his stick into the jaws of one of the family, another pair 
will open and take in his foot or tail. He will then be kept fast, un- 
til the tide rises and drowns him, or the sharks snatch him away. 

Abbot.—Invention has been busy for our benefit in these stories. What 
does Brother Bonhommie have to say ? 

Bonhommie.—I have heard these stories, and many others. One of 
them occurs in connection with the question of the holy Father, touching 
the uses of the raccoon oyster. Untila comparatively recent period, they 
were as much eaten as any other in our harbor. Half that were sold in 
our market belonged to this family. They were gathered chiefly by old 
negro women, who fished for them in dug-outs. But since the Yankees 
took up the business, they have driven Sally, and Sukey, and Minny, and 
Basheba, pretty much out of sight. Buta succession of mighty bad scares 
contributed something towards directing the old ladies to a safer occupa- 
tion. On one occasion, a devil-fish received the anchor, or grapnel, of 
one of the boats, within the capricious vortex of his antennac, and made 
off with it. It was the first time that any of the African race had seen 
iron swim. But a more serious fright was in reserve for an old negro 
wench belonging to a widow lady of Charleston. It appears that she 
landed at low water on one of these oyster banks, and soon filled her dug- 
out. Finding the interval short and shallow between that and another 
bank, she fastened her boat, as she thought, securely, and waded across 
the intervening space. She loitered from one to the other ; at length fell 
asleep upon one of them, and was only awakened by hearing the surf break 
over her. The space between her and the point where she left the dug- 
out, was widened to a chasm quite impassable to one who could not swim. 
The bank itself was covered ; and soon the fastening of the boat became 
unloosed, and it was seen floating high up into the marsh. The poor 
wretch was in despair. The tide was still rising. The spot of bare rock 
which she occupied, was soon reduced to a simple ring, which her person 
nearly covered; and, in a little while, the waters were over her ancles. 
They continued to rise some six inches higher; and there she stood, 
momently expecting the billows to wash and carry her oft. They did not, 
however ; but a new horror, as she told it herself, assailed her. 

Looking forth, she discovered, steadily approaching, the dorsal fin of a 
shark. The voracious beast himself was soon visible through the water. 
He had seen or scented his prey, and she watched him with all the ago- 
nies that predict a most terrible death, as he quietly encircled her narrow 
territory. She could see his gigantic form gleaming through the waters, 
and she imagined she beheld his fiery eye, gazing, with all a serpent’s 





the yard; whose weight, superadded to that of the ponderous stick itself, 
still further jeopardized their lives. But there was no prospect ofa ces- 
sation of the gale, and the order was at last given. 

At this time a hurricane of slanting sleet and hail was descending upon 
bot the rigging was coated with a thin glare of ice, formed within the 
nour. 


‘ Aloft, main-yard-men! and all you main-top-men! and furl the main- 
sail! cried Mad Jack. 

_[ dashed down my hat, slipped out of my quilted jacket in an instant, 
kicked the shoes from my feet, and, with a crowd of others, sprang for the 
rigging. Above the bulwarks (which in a frigate are so high as to afford 
much protection to those on deck) the gale was horrible. The sheer force 
of the wind flattened us to the rigging as we ascended, and every hand 
seemed congealing to the icy shrouds by which we held. 

‘Up—up, my brave hearties ? shouted Mad Jack ; and up we got, some 
way or other, all of us, and groped our way out on the yard-arms. 

‘Hold on, every mother’s son! cried an old quarter-gunner at my side. 
He was bawling at the top of his compass; but in the gale, he seemed to 
ue whicpsring : and I only heard him from his being right to windward of 
But his hint was unnecessary ; I dug my nails into the jack-stays, and 
swore that nothing but death should part me and them until I was able to 
turn round and look to wind-ward. As yet, this was impossible; I could 
scarcely hear the man to leeward at my elbow; the wind seemed to snatch 
the words from his mouth and fly away with them to the South Pole. 

All this while the sail itself was flying about, sometimes catching over 
our head, and threatening to tear us from the yard in spite of all our hug- 
ging. For about three quarters of an hour we thus hung suspended right 
over the rampant billows, which curled their very crests under the feet of 
some — or five of us clinging to the lee yard-arm, as if to float us from 
our p ea. 

Presently, the word —— along the 

0 


from windward, that we 
were ordered to come 


wn and leave the sail to blow, since it could not 


power of fascination, directly into her own. She could neither scream 
nor speak, nor, indeed, would the effort have saved her. She could only 
| follow his movement, and wheeling as upon a pivot, as he circled the bank. 


| The water was too shallow, where she stood, to suffer him to approach her 
| in that manner which alone enables him to seize his prey ; but, desperate 
| with inflamed appetite, he dashed at her with a fearful plunge, which 
| brought his head quite out of the water, and within a foot of her person. 

Then she screamed, and, in receding from his jaws, had nearly fallen 
| backwards into the deep. But she recovered herself; and, shivering with 

dread, continued to confronthim. Again did he slowly move about her 
narrow eminence—twice—thrice—with his terrible eye watching her’s. 
Again, desperate as before, did he rush upwards almost to her person, his 
great head quite out of the water, and his long, double range of sharp 
white teeth, broadly opening to snatch her into his jaws. But he failed 
a second time, and drew off, without making a third attempt, as if he had 
suffered some hurts, probably from scraping upon the sharp oyster-beds, in 
those which he had made already. But hedid not abandon the spot ; still 
round and round the bank did he perform his constant evolutions, until 


into his jaws in despair. But, at this juncture, some oyster-hunters, like 
herself, discovered her predicament, and came toher relief. I have heard 
that she gave, in a single sentence, the whole terrible agony of that fear- 
ful trial—* God a’ massy, I bin dead tousand times dat day ! 


BATHERS IN A FIX. 
Editor.—By Jove, Father, we are not alone; there is another party 
within the basin. They donot see us. Should they be ladies, now. 
Abbot.—I see! Three tall forms, muffled up like the witches in ‘ Mac- 
beth.’ They wave their hands, also. ‘ Thrice to thine! 
Editor.—‘ And thrice to mine? . 








they be women, that fellow Beauclerk is in a pretty fix. 


reefs out of the top-sails, set new courses, and stood due east, with ve 
r 


the poor negro was almost ready to resign herself to fate, and fling herself 


Abbot.—* And thrice again, to make upnine.’ Can they be women? or 
only of that breed, Desinit in pisana, mulier formosa superne? Should 
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Editor.—They may be mermaids, in sooth. They are too tall for wo- 

men. 
_ Abbot.—They only seem tall in this light, and, standing up, as they do, 
in that shallow water. They are women, I am certain! and there go 
Beauclerk and the Poet, in full plunge, toward them. In their trial of 
skill and speed, they see nothing but one another. See what tremendous 
splurges that fellow, Beauclerk, makes. Little does he dream who sees 
his antics. How wantonly he darts, and skims, and wallows—half the 
time out of water. And now, only look at the blind, the utterly besotted 
mortals. They have actually began to splash away, like overgrown ur- 
chins, at each other’s faces, making everything foam about them. 

Editer.—Beauclerk is beaten, and the Poet pursues him. 

Abbot.—And there they rush, by all that’s gracious, directly among the 
strangers. We shall soon see whether they are women or not. Ha! We 
have it! Whata shriek! Push for the shore my son, keep within the 
shadow of the breakwater, and let us make away toward the Point House. 
We may escape unseen. Picton is ahead of us, moving in the same di- 
rection. See how the strangers scamper. They tumble headlong, one 
over the other toward the beach, while our naked athletes push equally 
headlong in the opposite quarter. 

Editor.—The Poet has his drawers on, father. 

Abbot.—A fig for his drawers! He might as well be as naked asa 
Pict. His drawers stick to him like a pitch plaster, shewing the beau- 
ties of his form in all its absolute perfection. Ho! there, you runagats ! 
What a mischief have you done! [p. 91.] 


A WRECK. 

Abbot.—Is it a sloop which lies below us, half buried in the sand ? 

Bonhommie.—A sloop, I reckon. 

Abbot.—Mast and spar were torn out of her in the fearful struggle, 
when she rushed headlong on the shore! What did mast and spar, and 
bolt, and cable, avail against such an enemy ? She had some fair feminine 
name, perhaps—a tribute of admiration to birth and beauty. She was 
called the ‘ Polly Whitesides,’ perhaps—the ‘ Fanny Folsom,’ or ‘ Lucy 
Laidler.’ But no invocation to the fair spirit who presided at her chris- 
tening, could relieve her then. The Skipper, Hopkins—— 

Bonhommie.—lI think, father, it was not Hopkins. 

Abbot.—Jenkins, then, or Thompson, it matters not. He felt the gale 
coming on, and he knew the qualities of his clinker-built clipper. He 
had his little son with him, Tom, I think, but we may call him Dick, or 
Peter, and the tender years of the boy made him thoughtful of the mo- 
ther. She scarcely knew the child was out. The skipper knew she 
looked for them at home that night to supper, and that she felt anxious 
enough at the approach of the gale. Thompson had no reason to doubt 
the anxieties of his wife, and he was man enough to respect them ‘Tom,’ 
says he, ‘there’s old Harry getting up, there, in the southeast. Up helm, 
my lad, and push for home.’ Tom looked out, having never seen old 
Harry before. But the power of which they spoke in phrase so familiar, 
seemed not disposed to give them any chance ; and the clouds arose, which 
were to peril old Thompson and his son Tom, or the fair beauties of the 
‘Polly Whitesides.’ It wasalong struggle. But necessity and the storm 
prevailed. It was God’s blessing, Thompson’s workings, and perhaps 
Tom’s peculiar destiny, that enabled the father and son to beach her 
there, and make their escape tothe myrtles. They laid the aching ribs 
of ‘ Polly Whitesides’ high and dry, upon the.beach, and here she lies. 
But how little like the beautiful thing she was. She reminds us, Brother 
Bonhommie, of the cruel wreck of other beauties. But youweep. The 
remembrance is a painful one,I see. Let us depart. [P. 137.] 


We heartily commend this exceedingly pleasant little volume to our 
readers. 


A Great Work.—Mr. F. Gleason, publisher, Boston, has now in press 
and will publish on Saturday, April 13th, a splendid original romance, 
entitled ‘ The Mistake of a Lifetime: or, the Robber of the Rhine Valley, 
a story of the mystery of the Shore, and the vicissitudes of the Sea,’ by 
Waldo Howard, Esq. The manuscript of this work has been purchased at 
an outlay of some $3000, besides which, the author demands a portion of 
the profits of the work. Many years have been employed upon it; and 
we understand that no small competition was evinced by the trade to se- 
cure it, but Mr. Gleason appears to have been the fortunate one who has 
obtained it. The work will be got up in beautiful style, and will be for 
sale at all the periodical depots and bookstores, for the small sum of 12} 
cents. 8S. French, 151 Nassau St., late 293 Broadway, N. Y., is wholesale 
agent for the above work. 





The series of publications, ‘The Modern Standard Drama’ and the ‘ Minor 
Drama’, have passed into the hands of their original publishers, Messrs. 
William Taylor & Co. (Mrs. Douglass still retaining her interest), and the 
Editorship, has been committed to the hands of Cornelius Mathews, whose 
productions,—the tragedies of ‘ Jacob Leisler’ and‘ Witchcraft’ ,—attest 
sufficiently his ability for the proper and efficient management of this 
popular enterprise. 





‘Hume’s History of England.’—Harper & U. -ihers have just issued the 
third volume of this excellent work. The Index is very extensive and 
useful, forming a table of the most remarkable events, and the head-lines 
carry the date and name of the Sovereign. 


‘ Southey’s Commonplace Book.’—Parts three and four of this singu- 
larly interesting and amusing work is just out. The work is now com- 
plete, and may be had for two dollars, or in parts of fifty cents each. 
Harper & Brothers. 

‘ Night and Morning.’—This is another of Sir E. Bulwer’s interesting 
novels. Published at 25 cts. by Harper & Brothers. 

‘Ned Allen of the Past Age.’—This is another of Harpers’ Select No- 
vels. 

‘ The River Jordan and the Dead Sea.’.—A new and condensed edition 
of W. F. Lynch’s Narrative of the United States’ Expedition to the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, is just published by Lea & Blanchard. This 
work is highly interesting, and contains much that is new. 


‘ California.—The Diary of a Physician in California; being the results 
of actual experience,’ by J. L. Tyson, M. D.—It would be ‘ well for those 
who think of visiting the ‘ land of promise,’ to look into this work before 
they go. D. Appleton & Co. 


‘ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine’ for March.—Scott & Co. have just 
got out the March No. of this excellent periodical. 

‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets,’ by Thomas Carlyle. No. 2: Model Prisons.— 
This work is published in Monthly Nos., and will be found very interest- 
ing. Harpers. 

‘ Marine and Naval Architecture.’—Brain & Co. have just issued No. 4 
of this monthly, which will be found very useful to all concerned in naval 
affairs. 

‘Sartin’s Magazine’ for April.—This is an elegant No., and may be 
had of Dewitt & Davenport, Tribune Buildings. 

‘ Peterson’s Ladies Magazine’ for April is out, and may be had of De- 
witt & Davenport. 





The Power of Coal.—There is a virtue in a bushel of coal to raise 
seventy millions of pounds weight a foot high. This is the average effect 
of an engine in Cornwall, England, at this time. The ascent of Mount 
Blanc, is a toilsome travel of two days for the strongest man. The com- 
bustion of two pounds of coal would place him on the summit. That of 
seven bushels of coal would suffice to raise the Menai Bridge, (a mass of 
iron weighing not less than four millions of pounds), about 170 feet above 
the level of the sea, at which height, this, one of the most stupendous 
modern works, now hangs. Three hundred and sixt chaldrons of coal 
would produce a power to raise the great pyramid of Egypt, weighing 
about thirteen millions of pounds. N. Y. Two Worlds. 


Circumstantial Evidence.—I have heard some very extraordinary 
cases of murder tried. I remember in one where I was counsel, for a lo 
time the evidence did not seem to touch the prisoner at all, and he look 
about him with the most perfect unconcern, seeming to think himself 
quite safe. At last the surgeon was called, who stated that the deceased 
had been killed by a shot, a gun shot, in the head, and he produced the 
matted hair and the stuff cut from and taken out of the wound. A basin 
of warm water was brought into the court room, and as the blood gradual- 
ly softened, a piece of printed paper —the wadding of the gun, 
which proved to be half of a ballad. e other half had been found in 





the man’s pocket when he was taken. He was bengal. aT 
Eldon’s ook. 
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Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


AN ESSAY ON THE CONDITION OF A STALLION. 

‘ The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil, under the control of our 
friend—Sxinner—are all moving briskly, and in harmony together. The 
number before us contains many essays and engravings, to illustrate the 
latest scientific and practical discoveries and improvements in the great 
art of providing bread and meat for man and beast. But the leader, as 
usual, is appropriated to. the purpose of showing how perfect is the har- 
mony of interests between men at the plough, men at the shuttle, and 
men at the anvil—and how, as he says, (mind, reader, we don’t handle 
such sharp-edged tools,) they must inevitably thrive, and as inevitably 
suffer together. 

As more appropriate to our columns, we take the following chapter for 
our ‘ Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department :’— 


The word condition is used by horsemen in a different sense from that 
in which it is understood as applied to cattle by the mass of farmers. By 
condition the farmer often means a high state of fatness ; the horseman, 
on the contrary, makes use of the word to indicate the greatest health 
and strength produced by reducing all superfluous fat, bringing the mere 
flesh into clean, hard, and cere muscle, and invigorating the lungs 
and other internal organs, so that they may promptly discharge their re- 
spective functions, and suffer no damage from uncommon stress—the 
whole in order to the animal’s performing labors and sustaining a con- 
tinuance of action to which he would not be adequate without such es- 
pecial preparation. : 

By the Condition of a Stallion is meant the state of the system in 
which the male horse should be kept, in order to deriving from him the 
greatest excellence in the progeny. 

Too many ne are content to breed their mares to a horse whose 
figure suits them, without regard to his condition. The mention of one 
prominent instance alone will be sufficient to show that good condition is 
essential to the production of a valuable progeny! A remarkable case 
occurred in England some years since, in so high a quarter as to attract 
public attention, and consequently the fact of the account’s obtaining 
currency without contradiction, is a fair evidence of its correctness. The 
Prince of Wales, who afterward became George the Fourth, owned, and 
was in the habit of riding as a hunter, an entire horse of unequalled ex- 
cellence. In consequence of this horse’s superior qualities, His Royal 
Highness caused a few of his own mares to be bred to him in the spring, 
after he had been kept in the highest condition as ahunter throughout 
the winter, and the produce, on growing up, proved every way worthy of 
their sire. When His Royal Highness, as Prince Regent, became seriously 
‘engaged in the cares of Government, and therefore relinquished the plea- 
sures of the chase, being desirous to perpetuate the fine qualities of this 
stock, he ordered the horse to be kept at Windsor for public covering, 
provided the mares should be of the first quality ; and, in order to secure 
a sufficient number of these, directed the head groom to keep him exclu- 
sively for such, and to make no charge, with the exception of the cus- 
tomary groom’s-fee of half a guineaeach. The groom, anxious to pocket 
as many half guineas as possible, published His Royal Highness’s libera- 
lity, and vaunted the qualities of the horse, in order to persuade all he 
could to avail themselves of the benefit. The result was, the horse being 
kept without his accustomed exercise and ina state of repletion, and 
serving upward of a hundred mares yearly, that the stock, although to- 
lerably promising in their early age, shot up into lank, weakly, awkward, 





leggy, good-for-nothing creatures, to the entire ruin of the horse’s cha- | 


racter as a sire—until some gentleman, aware of the cause, took pains to 
explain it, proving the correctness of their statements by reference to the 
first of the horse’s get, produced under a proper system of breeding, and 
which were then in their prime, and among the best horses in England. 

Almost every observing farmer in this country has remarked that when- 
ever, within his knowledge, an ordinary work-horse has, by chance, co- 
vered a tolerably good mare, the foal thus produced has, at maturity, al- 
most invariably become a better animal than it was expected to be, and in 
many cases proved quite superior to the get of the high-priced and highly 
pampered stallions of the neighborhood. What was the cause of this? 
Condition. The work-horse, by constant and severe exercise, was brought 
into health and strength, and his stock partook of the state of his system 
at the time of copulation. Why is it that many experienced farmers, af- 
ter having tried the best stallions within their knowledge, frequently re- 
sort to the keeping of one of their own colts or farm-horses entire, for the 
service of their mares, and actually obtain as large and as good and sala- 
ble stock from such a one, as that from the public stallions of far supe- 
rior size, form, blood, and all other qualities, except this indispensable 
condition ? 

It may be stated that, generally, whenever the get of a stallion has 
proved, at maturity, to be of remarkable excellence comparatively with 
the sire, such horse has been, at, and previously to the time of getting 
such valuable stock, kept without pampering, without excessive sexual 
service, and with a good share of exercise or labor. 


To show the effect of a peculiar state of the system in the parents at the 
time of copulation, instances may be cited from various sources. We will 
content ourselves with two—and first take a lamentable case in the human 
species, as given in the valuable work on ‘The Constitution of Man,’ by 
George Combe : 

‘In the summer of 1827, the practitioner alluded to was called upon to 
visit professionally a young woman in the immediate neighborhood, who 
was safely delivered of a male child. As the parties appeared to be re- 
spectable, he made some inquiries regarding the absence of the child’s fa- 
ther, when the old woman told him that her daughter was still unmarried ; 
that the child’s father belonged to a regiment in Ireland; that last au- 
tumn he had obtained leave of absence to visit his friends in this part of 
‘the country, and that, on the eve of his departure to join his regiment, 
an entertainment was given, at which her daughter attended. During 
the whole evening she and the soldier danced and sang together; when 
heated by the toddy and the dance, they left the cottage, and after the 
lapse of an hour were found together in a glen, in a state of utter insensi- 
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dividuals produced at several births from the same parents. The case of 

twins, in the human species, serves to strengthen this argument, inas- 

j much as the two persons produced at one birth usually bear a close re- 
semblance to each other, in all respects. 

It is known that ideal impressions on the female parent, subsequent to 
conception, frequently take permanent effect on the offspring. That such 
causes do not usually give the leading characteristics to the progeny, is 
evident from these considerations : 

Ist. The consequences of such impressions on the female, are usually 
somewhat of an unnatural or monstrous order, being different from the 
traits of either parent, and from the common nature of the variety to 
which the animals belong. 

2d. It is a settled point with breeders that the progeny is more strong- 
ly characterized by the traits of the male, than by those of the female pa- 
rent. This fact is well known; and indeed it can hardly be expected 
otherwise than that the sex which bears so much the stronger impress 
of character, should impart the more visible resemblance to the offspring. 

3d. It is an ascertained law of nature, that uliarities of climate, 
food, occupation and most other circumstances affecting the well-being of 


the welfare of the species: and that this proceeds throughout many ge- 

nerations until the animal becomes completely adapted to the circum- 

_— of its existence. [The same thing occurs in the vegetable king- 
om. ] 

This last consideration, of the gradually altered state of an animal 
through successive generations, is a strong instance of the effect of condi- 
tion ; and it is by a regard to this invariable law of nature, of self-adapt- 
ation to circumstances, that the cultivation or improvement of any breed 
is to be effected. ‘Hence the most acid and worthless grape is by skilful 
culture rendered sweet and luscious; flowers without attraction are gra- 

dually nurtured into beauty and fragrance; the cat may be made to pre- 

sent all the rich colors of the tortoise-shell, and the pigeon may be “‘ bred 
to a feather.”’’ 

Let us now endeavor to deduce a useful, practical conclusion from the 
foregoing arguments. If our doctrine be correct, the horse-breeder will 
depend upon the condition of the stallion, in order to the procuring of 
valuable stock from him, as well as upon his other qualities of pedigree, 
speed, action, bottom, wind, temper, spirit, form, style, size, color, Xc. 

The next practical question is, how this condition is to be attained, and 
how the animal is to be kept at the required standard in this respect. The 
requisite condition is only to be attained by training for health and 
strength, in a great measure according to the system of training for races : 
supplying an abundant nourishment of the best quality, allowing suffi- 
cient periods of repose for digestion, and giving regular and strong exer- 
cise, the whole with such variations as only experience and close observa- 
tion, under constant practice, can dictate. 

The aptitude of an animal te benefit by training is often inherited, like 
other qualities, from its parentage ; and judicious breeding alone can in- 
sure a continuance of the desirable quality, or create a propensity for it 
by proper crossing, when it does not exist in the parents. 

The age at which the horse is best adapted to undergo a course of train- 
ing, is just at the close of his most rapid period of growth, while the 
system is in its greatest freshness and vigor. This period is at about five 
years old. The powers of a horse will augment by suitable treatment in 
this respect until about the age of nine years: and, in order to obtaining 
the most valuable stock, a stallion should not be put to service before at- 
taining a full development of his powers, nor kept at it after his form or 
energies appear to be affected for the worse. He should be, then, between 
five and fifteen years of age, if of an ordinary constitution ; but if of re- 

| markable energy and endurance, and exhibiting no symptom of debility, 

may be continued until past twenty. 

_ Trainers find their endeavors to produce the highest state of strength, 
/in an animal, greatly impeded by any excitement of the sexual appetite. 
| It is then the more necessary to keep the horse in a state of trainin 

| throughout the year, impressing most forcibly a tone of health an 

| Strength, upon his system at the time’ when his nerves are liable to the 
| least distraction ; and continuing the course carefully throughout the sea- 
|son of copulation ; never allowing such excess of service, or of the excite- 
| ment of sexual appetite, as to induce a disturbance of spirit or temper, or 
a relapse from the most thoroughly strong, healthy and regular tone of 
the system. 





Contrary to the system laid down by ‘G. B.,’ and which is urged with 
plausibility and force, the practice with too many is to keep the stallion 
through the season, as hogs are kept to carry them tothe greatest possible 
weight in the shortest time, to which end it is deemed best to make them 
eat as much, and sleep as much as possible. Is it reasonable to expect a 
vigorous and sprightly offspring from an animal in that condition’? The 
truth is that in the range of a Sepa occupations, there are few things 
that require more care and consideration and skill than in the department 
of breeding his stock, &c. Yet there are few in which less skill is pos- 
sessed, or less consideration is exercised. For maintaining animals of va- 
rious kinds, in their highest form and qualities of excellence, if the truth 
must be acknowledged, we have not among American husbandmen gene- 
rally, the practised judgment, the leisure, the conveniences, or the capi- 
tal; neither have we the stimulus to close and persevering attention to be 
produced by the certainty of demand at remunerating prices. Hence the 
general deterioration which marks the descendants of choice imported ani- 
mals—unless the Horse be an exception. To him our climate is particu- 
larly congenial, and improvement has been maintained by the high prices, 
still to be had from opulent men in the cities, for superior match horses 
Another auspicious influence was that of the turf, but that declining al- 
most to extinction, a corresponding effect will be visible after some years 
on the shape and powers of the Horse. We remember once, at the table 
of the British Ambassador, to have asked the late J. Randolph, of Roanoke, 
whether Virginia maintained her ancient superiority in the character of 
her horses ; to which he answered, from across the table, with his shrill 
voice, raising the bony forefinger of his right hand, promptly, ‘ No, Sir, 
far from it—far from it, Sir. Since we gave up horse-racing and turned 
up the whites of our eyes, our horses have sadly depreciated.’ 





CATALANI. 
Among the admirers of Madame Catalani at the French Opera House, 





bility, from the effects of their former festivity; and the consequence of 
this interview was the birth of anidiot. He is now nearly six years of 
age, and his mother does not believe that he is able to recognize either 
herself or any other individual. He is quite incapaple of making signs 
whereby his wants. can be made known, with this exception, that when 
hungry he gives a wild shriek. This is a case upon which it would be 
painful to dwell, and I shall only remark that the parents are both intel- 
ligent, and that the fatal result cannot otherwise be accounted for than by 
the almost total prostration, or eclipse of the intellect of both parties from 
intoxication.’ 

For another instance of a peculiar constitution derived from a parent at 
the time of copulation, and owing to a temporary excitement of the ani- 
mal, a respectable farmer related to the writer of this Essay that he wit- 
nessed the effect of pain and nervous agitation on a stallion just before 
the moment of covering, in the production of a wild, timid, violent and 
worthless colt. The sire was in repute as one of the best horses ever 
kept in the district: and his stock afterward justified the opinion. The 
groom became angry and beat him in his stall in a cruel manner, and then 
led him out and allowed him to cover the mare, which was one of a per- 
fectly quiet and orderly temper. The consequence was the production of 
an animal totally valueless, as above mentioned. 

That the doctrine here held is no ‘ new thing under the sun,’ is evident 
from many venerated authors. Plutarch says ‘The advice which I am 
now about to give, is indeed no other than what hath been given by those 
who have undertaken this argument before me. You will ask me what is 
that? Tis this, that no man keep company with his wife for issue sake 
but when he is sober—as not having before either drank any wine, or, at 
least, not to such a quantity as to distemper him; for they usually prove 
wine-bibbers and drunkards whose parents begot them when they were 

drunk: wherefore, Diogenes said to a stripling, somewhat crack-brained 
= ro Agen «Surely, young man, thy father begot thee when he was 
run r > 

Shakspeare intimates the same belief in making a hero insult his ene- 
mies with the taunt 

‘ For ye were got in fear.’ 


On no other known principle than this condition, or a peculiar state of 
the system at and before the time of copulation, can be explained the im- 
portant fact which forms at once a eriterion of skill in the scientific breed- 
er, and a stumbling-block to the ignorant and unreasonable one, who 
would expect success without giving himself the trouble of investigating 
the natural laws which govern the subject of his operation: such a per- 
son is too apt to argue with himself that because the same parents at dif- 
ferent times produce offspring of —— characteristics, there can be no 
certain rules by which to create determinate qualities in the progeny ; 
such a one would maintain wo because all the children of one married 
couple are usually somewhat different in characteristi 
there can be no ms tars of predictin Satan np lenetnadae aed 
qualities to be Dag in the o 
course. Now thi 
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was Napoleon, who, although destitute of any taste for music, wished to 
fix the admired cantatrice in Paris, partly from an ambitious desire to see 
himself surrounded by great artists, and partly with the view of diverting 
the thoughts of the Parisians from graver and more dangerous topics. 
Accordingly he commanded her attendance at the Tuilleries. The poor 
woman had never been brought before into contact with this terrible vir- 
tuoso of war, who at that time filled all Europe with the fame of his fiori- 
ture ; she trembled from head to foot on entering his presence. 

‘ Where are you going, Madame” inquired the master, with an abrupt 
tone of voice. 

‘ To London, sire.’ 

‘You must remain in Paris, where you shall be well paid, and where 
your talents will be better appreciated. Youshall have a hundred thou- 
sand francs a year, and two month’s vaeation: that is settled. Adieu, 
madame !’ 

The cantatrice retired from the Tuilleries more dead than alive, with- 
out having dared to inform her brusque interrogator that it was impossible 
for her to break an engagement which she had formed with the English 
Ambassador at Portugal. If Napoleon had been acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance, he would undoubtedly have laid an embargo on the fair sing- 
er, whom he would have considered a rich capture from his enemies. 

Madame Catalani was not the less obliged to make her escape from 
France without a passport. She embarked secretly at Morlaix on board 
a vessel which had been sent for the exchange of prisoners, and to whose 
captain she paid £150 for his services. ‘ \ 

The interview with Napoleon made so deep an impression on Madame 
Catalani, that she was wont to speak of it as the most agitating moment of 
her life. A few days before her death, while she was sitting in her saloon, 
without any presentiment of her approaching end, she received a visit 
from an unknown lady, who declined giving her name to the servant. On 
being ushered into her presence, the stranger bowed before her with a 
graceful yet lowly reverence, saying, ‘I am come to offer my homage to 
the most celebrated cantatrice of our time, as well as the most noble of 
women ; bless me, madame, Iam Jenny Lind!’ Madame Catalani, moved 
even to tears, pressed the ‘Swedish Nightingale’ to her heart. Aftera 
prolonged interview they parted, each to pursue her appointed path,—the 
one to close her eyes, with unexpected haste, upon earth, with all its shift- 
ing hopes and fears, and the other to enjoy fresh triumphs, the more pure 
and happy, as they are the fruit not only of her bewitching talent, but 
also of that excellence which wins for her in every place the heartfelt ho- 
mage of esteem and love. 





Origin of the Phrase‘ Brother Jonathan.’—General Washington placed 
great confidence in the good sence and patriotism of Jonathan Trumbull, 
who, at an early period of the American revolution, was a governor of the 
State of Connecticut. Ina certain emergency, when a measure of great 


, With an approach to certainty, the nm = re was under dicussion, Washington remarked, ‘ We must con- 
fcular sexual inter- | sult brother Jonathan on the subject:’ The result of the consultation was 





law of condition accounts for the difference between in- | favorable; and, the words of the commander-in-chief passed into a com- 


an animal, produce in its constitution a change such as is necessary for | 


mon phrase, applied indiscriminately by officers and men in al 
difficulty which siereiete occurred darthg thewar. Thus, from eae. 
stant use of the expression‘ We must consult brother Jonathan,’ which 
soon passed from the army to the people at large, the Americans received 
from the English that appellation which has stuck as closely as their 
‘John Bull’ to them. 

Curious Occurrence at a Wedding.—A laughable occurrence took 
place in the parish church of a town in Somerset, not a hundred miles 
from Taunton. The bridegroom with his sister, who was to perform the 
pert of bridesmaid in the ceremony, arrived some little time before the 

ride and her friends. The clerk, on perceiving the bridegroom and hig 

sister approaching, immediately told the clergyman, who asked of how 
many the party was composed, and was told only the happy couple, and 
consequently he told the clerk he must give away the brite: the neces- 
sary preparations were immediately commenced, the clerk standing by in 
, readiness till his services should be required. The clergyman commenced 
reading the marriage service, and went on until he asked for the ring, 
before the bridegroom was aware of the mistake. The clergyman and the 
young couple then withdrew to the vestry, there to laugh at the ludicrous 
error, and to wait until the bride and party Ss a It appears that 
both the bridegroom and his sister were entirely ignorant of the marriage 
service, and considered that the clergyman was only reading to fill up the 
time. English paper 

At a very excellent hotel, not a hundred miles from our parts, they 
were one day short of a waiter, when a newly arrived Hibernian was has- 
tily made to supply the place of a more expert hand. 

‘ Now, Barney,’ said mine host ; ‘ mind you serve every man with soup, 
any how.’ 

* Be dad I'll do that same,’ said the alert Barney. Soup came on the 
start, and Barney, after helping all but one guest, came upon the last 

one. 

‘Soup sir” said Barney. 

‘ No soup for me,’ said the gent. 

‘But you must have it,’ said Barney, ‘it is the rules of the house.’ 

‘Damn the house,’ exclaimed the guest, highly exasperated ; ‘ when [ 
don’t want soup I won’t eat it,—get along with you.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Barney with solemnity, ‘all I can say is jest this: its the 
regulations of the house, and damn the drop else ye’ll get till ye finish the 
soup 

The traveller gave in, and the soup was gobbled. 


Albany Dutchman. 
An Irish tailor, making a gentleman’s coat and vest too small, was or- 
dered to take them home and let them out. Some days after, the gentle- 
man was told that his garments happening to fit a countryman of his, he 
had let them out at a shilling a week. Ib. 


A very tall man was in the streets of Boston, a few days since. An old 
lady who admired his gigantic statue, addressed him—‘ Mister, were you 
large when you were small ?” 

‘Yes, marm, I was considered big when I was little.’ Ib. 

Lord Cardross has purchased Mr. C. Holloway’s two year old colt Mi- 
raculous, by Red Deer out of Miracle. 

New York ‘Spirit of the Times.’—This capital Journal commences its 
twentieth year and volume, in an entire new dress, and sparkling-with fun 
and humor. It continues, of course, under the editorial management of 
that ‘ Tall Son of York,’ William T. Porter—‘ may his shadow (or sub- 
stance) never grow less’—and numbers among its regular contributors, 
many of the cleverest writers in our country and across the water. As 
‘a chronicle of the Turf, Agriculture, Field Sports, Literature, and the 
Stage,’ it is without an equal in the United States, and without a superior 
anywhere. A remittance of five dollars pays for the paper for one year 
and three steel engravings; andten dollars pays for the paper and a com- 
plete set of the engravings. Address, post-paid, John Richards, No. 1 
Barclay Street, New York. 

Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Santinel and Gazette 

Daring Exploit of a Pioneer Wife.-—Some years since, while an 
academician, we were employed by a person of the name of Sanborn, to 
sketch the pedigree of the Sanborn family—who were among the early 
settlers in New Hampshire. We spent a few days in the town of San- 
bornton, tracing the branches of the family tree; and in the course of 
our ‘treeing’ labors, came in possession of the following ‘ treemg anec- 
dote. Others of a similar nature will doubtless recur to the reader, as 
they do us, but one ‘ bear-story’ must suffice. 

In the autumn of 17—, while Mr. Abijah Sanborn was absent from 
home, his lady heard a noise in a corn-field near the house, at the close 
of the day, and calling a little dog, she repaired to the field and there 
found a bear and twocubs. Madame bruin, apparently well-pleased with 
her situation and prospects, seemed disposed to occupy the premises for 
the night: but after a good deal of exertion, Mrs. 8. rove the indepen- 
dent squatters out of the field and up atree. Notsatisfied with what she 
had done, but determined to be rewarded for the evening’s labors, she sat 
with her little dog by the tree all night; and hailing the first neighbor 
that passed the next morning, with his assistance she killed the whole fam- 
ily of corn-field robbers. C. 

Buffalo Courier. 

A Good Price Given for Breezes.—We read last week an advertise- 
ment in the ‘ Times’ headed, ‘ Contract for Breeze.’ Here’s a grand op- 
portunity for those married gentlemen who have more breezes at home 
than they know what to do with. Punch. 

A Shark Story.—While the bark Annabella, Mr. John Paterson com- 
mander, was on her passage home from Trinidad to Clyde, on her last 
voyage, she was one day going through the water at the rate of about 
three knots an hour, with a light wind, when a shark was observed fol- 
lowing the vessel. The shark hook was immediately called for, baited 
with a piece of pork, and thrown over the side, when the shark at once 
seized hold of it, and was hooked. As is usual in such cases, a bowline 
hitch was passed round the body of the shark by the mate, to secure it. 
While in the act of doing so, the mate, Mr. Dow, now commander of the 
same vessel, lost his balance, fell overboard, and caught hold of the back 
of the shark—thus both shark and man hung suspended by the rope. The 
master, seeing the imminent danger to which his mate was exposed, sprang 
overboard, taking hold of a rope in one hand, and grasping the mate by 
the other. Atthe moment, in the struggle, the shark got clear of the 
hook, but before it had time to turn itself on its back, as it is under the 
necessity of doing before it can seize its prey, the master and mate were 
both drawn on deck by those on board. When the mate reached the deck 
he was pale as death, and almost speechless. é 

Glasgow Chronicle. 
| Present from the Sultan.—The Ambassador from the Sublime Porte, 
has just remitted to M. Strauss (son, we believe, of the celebrated waltz 
writer), on the behalf of the Sultan, his master, a ring set with brilliants 
of great value. Paris Paper. 

Novel Cure for the Cholera.—The following is an extract from a letter 
dated Andelot, in the department of the Haute-Marne, the 31st ult. :— 
‘The cholera suddenly appeared afew days since in the small commune 
of Ecot. There were five deaths in two days. In order to create a diver- 
sion to the panic caused by the scourge, M. de Bourges thought of an ex- 
pedient, which was attended with complete success. He invited the po- 
pulation to a wild boar hunt. The hunt lasted five days, and forty-two 
| wild boars were killed. Since then not a case of cholera has appeared. 


| 4 Fox Story.—Any body who has heard Rory O’More’s famous story 
of the fox, in Lover’s amusing play of that name, will confess that it is 
| not quite equal to the following, which we get from the St. Johnsbury 
Caledonian, a Vermont paper : 
| * Last week in the town of Newbury, a fox hunter, with two hounds, got 
"upon the track of a poor fox, which was pursued until towards the close 
of the day. Fox found matters were drawing toa desperate crisis with 
him—and just at this time the whiStle of the railroad train was heard, 
| when he struck off in the direction, and approached the track just as the 
train came up, and leaped it immediately preceding the engine, and the 
two hounds close in pursuit. Each hound was caught by the wheels of 
the engine—the foremost lost about a foot of his tail, and the one in the 
rear was cut off just behind his hips—and off went the Fox ‘ alone in his 
glory.’ However improbable this may appear, we are assured by a Di- 
rector of the road that it is a fact.’ 

An Ingenious Suicide.—Sir William Hankford had been a well con- 
ducted man, but he was of a melancholy temperament, and he became 
tired of life, notwithstanding the high position which he occupied, and the 
respect in which he was held. He wished to ‘ shuffle off this mortal coil, 
but he was afraid to commit suicide in any vulgar way, at the time whet 
a verdict of felo de se always followed such an act, and the body of the 
supposed delinquent was buried in a cross road, with a stake thrust 
through it. He at last resorted to this novel expedient, by which he 
hoped not only that the forfeiture of his goods would be saved, but that 
his family would escape the anguish and the shame arising from the be- 
lief that he had fallen by his own hand. Several of his deer having been 
stolen, he gave strict orders to his keeper to shoot any eer he met 
within or near the park at night who would not stand when challenged. 
He then, in the dark night, threw himself in the keeper’s way, and, Te 


. t. 
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Foreign Sporting Intelligence. 


LAWS AND PRACTICE OF HORSE RACING. 


BY THE HON. CAPTAIN ROUS. 








We noticed, a short time since, that a work was in the press, from the 
pen of Captain Rous, touching the laws of horse racing, which, among 
other useful contents, would embrace decisions on disputed points often 
creating difficulties in the minds of stewards and other officials of the Turf. 
This volume has at length come forth, and has been published by Messrs. 
Baily, Brothers, booksellers, Cornhill. As a work of reference and a text- 
book for the officials of the Turf, it will be found invaluable. ; 

The opinions of Captain Rous, as a practical man, must be at all times 
worthy of attention, and we have, therefore, the less hesitation in trans- 
ferring to our columns his ‘ Preface.’ It runs thus :— 

‘A foreign writer has remarked that ‘it is a dangerous fault in the 
structure of society in Great Britain, that higher and lower classes have 
too little in common with each other, too few points of contact; their en- 
gagements, occupations, modes of living, and amusements, are 80 distinct 
that they live like different tribes, accidentally inhabiting together the 

me land.” 
mq If this statement be correct, it is truly a national misfortune; but 
there is at least one amusement in which all classes participate, one point 
of contact between all parties, and one source of enjoyment to indivi uals 
of every rank—namely, horse racing. To advance the interests of this 
national sport, I propose to explain the rules and regulations of the Turf, 
applied to all cases and to all disputes liable to occur, both with respect 
to races and to bets of every description. ; 

‘The English race horse boasts of a pure descent from the Arabian, and 
under whatever denomination the original stock of our thorough bred 
horses have been imported—viz., as Turks, Barbs, or royal mares, there 
can be no doubt they were selected by the patrons of the Turf, and by their 
agents during the reigns of James I., the two Charleses, James II, and 
the Commonwealth ; and whether they were brought from Barbary, Tur- 
key, or the continent of Europe, they were considered as the true sons and 
daughters of the Desert. The first Arabian ever seen in England was im- 
ported by Mr. Markham, in the reign of James I., and the first foreign 
mares of any note were brought over by the agents of Charles II., under 
the denomination of royal mares. The change of climate, the pasture, and 
extreme care and attention in breeding by the best stallions, (and never 
forgetting the maxim that fortes creantur fortibus et bonis,) have won- 
derfully increased their size, their strength, and their powers of endur- 
ance; and it is generally believed, by the most learned men of the Turf, 
that a first-class English race horse would give 6st. to the best Arabian 
which can be found, for any distance under ten miles. In 1828 a match 
was made at Calcutta between the English horse Recruit, 10st. 8lb., and 
the best Arab at that time in India, Pyramus, carrying 8st. 3lb., two 
miles. Recruit had been a very short time in India, and had tender feet, 
which disabled him from taking strong work, notwithstanding which he 
won in a trot. ; 

‘The clearest proof of the improvement which has taken place in the 
English race horse, is the fact that no first or second cross from the im- 
ported Arab, with the exception of the produce of one mare by the Welles- 
ley Arabian (Fair Ellen), is good enough to win a £50 plate in the pre- 
sent day; whereas, in 1740, our best horses were the second and third 
crosses from the original stock ; and we have no reason to assume that the 
Arabian horse of 1850 has degenerated from his ancestor of 1730. The 
most distinguished progenitors of the English race horse are, the Byerly 
Turk, the Darley Arabian, Curwen’s bay Barb, and the Godolphin Ara- 
bian ; and no horse of any eminence has appeared in England in the last 
one hundred years which does not inherit their blood. Of the two former 
we know very little; they were the sires of Basto and of Flying Childers ; 
but the blood of the Godolphin Arabian is in every great stable in Eng- 
land. He was a thick-necked, heavy-shouldered, over-topped horse, with- 
out apparently asingle good point adapted to racing qualifications. Gold- 
finder and Eclipse, both foaled in 1764, were considered the most extraor- 
dinary horses in the last century—Sir C. Bunbury always asserted that 
Goldfinder was the best horse. The celebrity of Eclipse as a stal- 
lion has contributed to his fame far more than his public running, 
which only lasted two years. Horses of this era were rarely put 
into training before they were three years old; some never appeared 
until five years old; and all the great matches and sweepstakes 
were made for long distances, four, six, and eight miles. Many 
writers have, therefore, imagined that the horses in olden times were more 
adapted to stay a distance than our present breed ; but it does not follow, 
because it was the fashion to run long distances in 1750, that the horses 
of that day had greater powers of endurance. Heavy weights and long 
courses were in vogue, because it was the custom for owners and amateurs 
to ride in the last half mile with the leading horses; a feat not very diffi- 
cult of attainment, considering that the race horses had run four miles 
before they joined the party. Our experience teaches us that the first 
cross from the Arab frequently shows speed; but there are very few in- 

stances of the first or second cross which can run beyond the distance of 
one mile in good company. I, therefore, suspect that the form of the best 
race horse of 1750 is inferior to that of a common plater of the present 
day. 

vit is much to be regretted that the old system of not training horses 
till their powers are fully developed is abolished. The great expense of 

training induced horse-owners to bring forward all the important sweep- 
stakes at two years old and three years old; and with the exception of a 
few cups and the Port Stakes at Newmarket, and country handicaps, there 
is very little business for horses after four years old. Yearlings are often 
tried in October and December, to ascertain if they are sufficiently promis- 
ing to be entered for the two year old stakes, which close in the Houghton 
and on the Ist January. Many two year olds are trained to the highest 
point of perfection in the month of May; consequently, few horses retain 
their racing powers after five years of age. This system, unfortunately, 
cannot now be altered. 

‘Horse racing, however, is flourishing to a wonderful extent. In 1762 
there were 76 race courses in the United Kingdom, on which 261 races 
were run, consisting of 49 matches, 38 sweepstakes, and 205 plates ; amount- 
ing to a total value of £61,440. In 1807 there were 782 races, of which 
189 were matches, 263 sweepstakes, and 269 plates, value £115,950, for 
which 691 horses started. In 1848, 1,218 races—86 matches, 897 sweep- 
stakes, and 191 plates, value £198,990, for which prizes 1,289 horses 
started; and in 1849, 1,307 horses started in public, of which 271 were 
two year olds ; 417 three year olds; 254 four year olds; 365 five, six, and 
aged. There are 111 race courses, of which three are in Ireland and six 
in Scotland. 

‘It is computed that there are upwards of two hundred thorough bred 
stallions, and one thousand one hundred brood mares, which produce about 
eight hundred and thirty foals annually; of these there are generally 
three in the first class of race horses, seven in the second class; and they 
descend gradually in the scale to the amount of 480, one-half of which 
never catch the judge’s eye; the remainder are either not trained or are 
found unworthy at an early period. 

‘ The science of horse racing intimates a perfect acquaintance with the 
a make, and with the general condition of a horse, so far as to be 
enabled to form a correct opinion whether he is fit torun. Racing is a 
game ruled by the weights and scales; and the scientific branch of raping 
is to be enabled to form a correct judgment of the influence every poun 
of extra weight will make between horses of the same calibre—always pre- 
suming that the horses are fit to run, and are meant to win. Matches and 
handicaps are experimental trials of the particular effect of certain weights 
on the presumed speed or stoutness of any two or more horses in a given 
distance ; but handicapping on a large scale, with the idea that you can 
bring one hundred horses within the length of a room at the end of two 
miles, is a beautiful theory, never to be reduced to practice. Every great 
handicap offers a premium to fraud; in vain may the Jockey Club protest 
and express their extreme disapprobation of horses being started for races 
without the intention on the part of the owners of trying to win with 
them ; horses are started out of condition ; or they run for selling stakes 
without the remotest idea of winning. The honest fair trader, therefore, 
who always starts to win, hasa very indifferent chance of getting his horse 
fairly weighted against such competitors. 

, Sa in to shape and condition, a good judge may be deceived 
as to the individual condition of a particular horse. There are horses 
which run best apparently lusty, and others are only up to the mark 
when they carry no flesh, and with very slight muscular developments. 
There are very few horses which require the same work, the same food, or 
the same physic. Thick-winded horses with strong constitations may be 
sweated every five days during their preparation, and will take three 
times as much work as some delicate mares and geldings, of which there 
are many which never want a sweat. One horse cannot gallop when the 
ground is deep ; another, with thin feet, cannot move if the ground is hard ; 
and a heavy fall of rain will often upset scientific calculations. Mares 
seldom run in their best form before the month of August; and geldings 
are considered to be best in the spring. 

_ ‘Taking, therefore, into consideration the differences of opinion respect- 
ing individual condition, the effect of weight on the comparative qualifica- 
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tions of the horses engaged, the possible indisposition of some of them, the 
unequal merits of the jockeys, and the uncertain state of the ground, it is 
pet to be wondered at that races resolve themselves into problems diffi- 
cult of solution; and this constitutes the greatest interest in racing, or 

what is called ‘‘ the glorious uncertainty of the Turf.” 
‘ Nothing can be more preposterous than the —— for age in the last 


century. Asa specimen, I copy the terms of the Epsom £50 Plate, won 
by Eclipse, “‘ five years, 8st.; six years, 9st. 3lb.; aged, 9st. 121b.; four 
mile heats.” I annex a table of weights for age for every racing month 
in the year; and to simplify the calculations the standard weight of 8st. 
7b. is fixed on the four year olds, by which the progressive monthly im- 
provement of the young horses, and the approximation of the aged horses 
to the four year olds may be noted as the season advances. Very little 
alteration in young horses is observed between November and February ; 
me the greatest improvement takes place between the first of April and 
uly.’ 

The work commences with ‘The Queen’s Plate Articles,’ and is fol- 
lowed by ‘The Forty Rules of Horse Racing in General,’ embracing 
the laws of betting, &c.; then comes ‘The Newmarket Rules,’ with re- 
marks thereon, and ‘ The Duties of Racing Officials.’ After which comes 
a succession of racing cases and decisions, fifty-seven in number, em- 
-bracing almost every question of difficulty which has arisen. The chap- 


words :— 


‘It is a popular theory with many amateurs on the Turf, that the owner 
of a horse which has been backed by the public (and is consequently a fa- 
vorite,) is bound in honor to start him. This may be true if the owner 
has declared that the horse shall run in the event of his being in force; 
but if the owner has never connived at bringing his horse into favor, and 
if, having other engagements of importance, it does not suit him to start 
' his horse, considering the chance of winning inadequate to the extra ex- 





| penses of running, no man has a right to complain. The only orthodox | 


betting is on the field ; and if a person chooses to back horses not his own 
property, he takes a responsibility upon himself for which no other person 
is answerable. 
‘ Einally,’ he says, ‘ with respect to defaulters on the Turf, they are 
considered in the situation of outlaws; all bets made with them may be 
declared off, and they are not entitled to receive their winning bets at any 
time, unless they settle their accounts within two years from the date of 
their insolvency.’ 
A succession of betting cases and decisions are then given, which will 
save an infinite of trouble among betting litigants. The last chapter is 
‘ On Handicapping,’ and on this subject the opinion of Captain Rous is 
worth recording. He says :— 
‘ The majority of the great handicaps are published under the sanction 
of the stewards of the races ; and it is the duty of those gentlemen, in the 
event of not finding themselves equal to the task of composing a good arti- 
cle, to select the most competent persons to assist them. Suchis the ge- 
neral custom; and the persons called upon are generally amateurs of ex- 
perience; the other handicaps, which are under the control of racing com- 
mittees, are unusually drawn up by paid agents. On the subject of 
handicapping, there is nothing so easy as to find fault; it is a capacious 
field for the scribblers on racing topics. In every handicap there may be 
five reasons why A should give B 7lb. according to public running; and 
as many arguments on the same ground in favor of B giving A weight. 
| Every furlong in distance makes a difference individually between forty- 

nine horses out of fifty. Handicap weights, which would bring ten horses 
within a space of two yards in three-fourths of a mile, would separate 
them five hundred yards in a distance of two miles; and if a handicapper 
were to adopt the same weights in a round course of one mile and six fur- 
longs to the D.I. Course at Newmarket of two miles ninety-seven yards, 
I should suspect very much that he had mistaken his profession. Of eve- 
ry one hundred and fifty horses named for a public handicap of two miles, 
at least one-half cannot run that distance in good company, and one-third 
of them can barely stay a mile; still there is an understanding that every 
horse named in a handicap, with the humblest pretensions to a racing 
form, shall have as good a chance of catching the judge’s eye as the best 
horse in the race. It is on a pure republican principle—the sovereignty 
of the weight shall level all distinctions of worth ; a charming idea, but a 
pure fiction, like all other doctrines of equality ; because no reasonable 
difference of weight can bring a bad horse with imperfect lungs on a par 
with a race horse in a long course. We all know that in the spring a 
Flying Dutchman or a Canezou, with 11st., would gallop all the bad three 
year olds to a standstill, carrying a feather, two miles. But it is a curi- 
ous fact that the most popular handicaps commence comparatively at such 
light weights, that on the first view a common observer may condemn all 
the moderate four year olds and the three year olds, as having no possi- 
ble chance of winning. Still it appears necessary to pander to the public 
taste; you hear men who ought to know better, talk of such a horse not 
carrying a racing weight. Last year an article appeared in a public news- 
paper complaining of the cruelty and injustice of putting 8st. 12lb. on a 
certain mare in a handicap; within a few days after the publication the 
owner started her for a Queen’s Plate, three miles and a half, carrying 
list. Ifasix year old horse cannot carry 11st., or more properly speak- 
ing, if it be not a racing weight, we commit great acts of cruelty by put- 
ting 8st. 71b. on all our two year olds, and frequently 8st. 13lb. and 9st., 
when there is an extra penalty attached. Take twenty-nine horses out of 
thirty, and if any two of them run a dead heat carrying 8st., in all proba- 
bility a similar result will take place if they carry 12st. each. Excep- 
tions may be made with long-legged horses which have weak loins ; but I 
repeat they are the exceptions to the general rule; and if a match be 
made between two horses at 8st. and 7st., it is advantageous to the giver 
of the weight to raise the standard to 12st. and 11st., on the principle that 
12st. to 11st. is a smaller proportion than 8st. to 7st. But in great handi- 
caps on a confined race course like Chester, where nearly forty horses 
start for the cup, and there is only room for four, it would appear to a 
reasonable person that grown up men are more to be depended upon than 
children, and that no handicapper is justified in commencing with a scale 
of weights which places one-third of the horses hors de combat. A spring 
handicap should commence at 10st. 7lb., to give every horse of any pre- 
tensions a fair chance for the stake. Having expatiated on the errors of 
the system, I may be called upon to suggest an improvement. Two 
schemes have been proposed—first, that a public handicapper shall be 
appointed, to be paid a fixed salary, or to receive certain fees in propor- 
tion to the acceptances of the great handicaps ; secondly, that the handi- 
cappers shall sign their names, thereby acknowledging their responsibili- 
ty, and their acquiescence to submit to the many unpleasant remarks 
which may be showered on the imaginary defaults of their composition. 
Grave objections may be stated cen both of these plans. A public 
handicapper should be a man of independent circumstances, in every sense 
of the word, and beyond suspicion of accepting illicit compensation for fa- 
vors received. Attached to no stable, a good judge of the condition of the 
horse, but with a more intimate knowledge of the disposition of owners 
and trainers, he should’ be a spectator of every race of any importance in 
the United Kingdom, and his station should be at the distance-post, where 
horses are pulled, not at the winning post, where they are extended ; he 
should never make a bet, and he should treat all the remarks which may 
be made ahout his handicaps with the utmost indifference. Such aman is 
not to be found. With respect to the second proposal, the most honorable 
gentleman may object to be set up as a popinjay for the mark of every 
scribbler ; his eer may be unwarrantably attacked, but he is pre- 
cluded from defending himself. It is his duty to put heavy weights on 
horses which he has good reason to suspect have not been running on the 
square, or which have been kept in backward condition. There is no- 
thing so fallacious as the ste running of some horses. Last year I saw 
a horse run in two great handicaps, carrying the same weight, the same 
jockey, and nearly in the same field of horses; in the first race he was 
beaten nearly half a mile, but in the second race he became a great fa- 
vorite; and [ should estimate his improvement in fourteen days by his 
public running, to have been not less than three stone. Similar cases of 
a similar description may be seen in most of the great handicaps. 

‘These are my reasons for stating that no handicapper should be called 
upon to explain. In trying to prevent a robbery, he may be unjust—in- 
dividuals must suffer for the public good. I have no improvement to sug- 
gest. As far as regards the system of handicapping, it must always be 
imperfect, because it is the object of many interested persons to deceive 
the handicapper ; it will never be improved by the employment of paid 
agents of the most irreproachable character, because they are not in a 
position to impose marked penalties of weight on the horses belonging to 
notorious offenders.’ 

Finally, tables are ot for ‘standard weights for age at all adopted 
distances.’ On the whole, the work deserves every commendation for its 
general utility ; and it will, no doubt, be in the hands of all those for 
whose enlightenment it is intended. Bell’s Life. 








THE MATCH FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP—BENDIGO AND PADDOCK. 

We notified in our last that the second deposit for this match, to which 
the sporting classes look with so much interest, was to be made on Tues- 
day evening at Johnny Broome’s, Air-street, Piccadilly, and according to 
appointment both men were at the scratch in high glee, The house was 
crowded to excess, and the men pape vis-a-vis shook hands with good- 
humored cordiality. There was a wide contrast in their appearance. 














ter on betting, not the least important in these pages, concludes in these | 


‘$l 


Bendigo exhibited all the indications of a hero advancing in ‘ the sere 
and yellow leaf ;’ and yet his frame to be full of vigor and ac- 
tivity, while the muscle of his arm on being bent was as prominent as 
ever, and as hard as iron. He wore a demi-quaker’s hat, and looked as 
eccentrio as ever, while his good spirits were unabated. He remarked 
that he was in his 38th year (having been born on the 11th of October, 
1811), and although he had begun at the early age of 15, he was as far 
removed from independence as ever; a lesson of which he hoped his ad- 
versary would take advantage, and ‘ make hay while the sun shone,’ for 
if he was licked in the coming struggle the world would look upon him 
with anything but favor. Paddock is a fine oung fellow, with cheeks 
almost as ruddy asa beet-root, displaying ail the symptoms of rustic 
healthfulness. His age is about 25; he is taller and heavier than Bendy, 
stands well on his pins, and has obviously full confidence in his own pow- 
ers. He did not seem to relish the allusion of Bendigo to the probability 
of his being licked; and by his ‘facial index,’ and the solemn shake of 
his ‘ nut,’ led the spectators to conclude that his notion of the result was 
‘quite t’other way.’ Time being called, both men sported their flimsies, 
thus fulfilling the second clause of their contract. The stakeholder, in 
whose hands the £50 was placed, then expressed an anxious hope that 
they had mutually agreed to transfer the stakes to the hands of some 
other person. Experience had taught him the great difficulty of pleasin, 
both parties ; the office was one which in the course of a long career ha 
| exposed him to numerous annoyances, and he was the more anxious in a 
‘match of this description, involving such a contrariety of opinions, to 
relinquish the duties which he had been chosen to perform. e backers 
of both men immediately expressed a hope that the stakeholder would not 
permit his private feelings to get the better of his public duty. On this 
occasion he had been mutually chosen as the stakeholder, and any inter- 
ruption to that choice, now that the articles were signed, might lead to 
| insurmountable difficulties. All were satisfied with his integrity, and 
were fully prepared to submit to any course his judgment might dictate. 
Under these circumstances the stakeholder reluctantly consented to hold 
the money, only remarking that he should consider it his duty to abide 
strictly by the decision of the referee, uninfiuenced by any feeling of his 
own. He trusted it would be a fair and honest fight, that each man would 
have fair play, and that no attempt would be made by the partisans of 
either to interfere with its manly issue. Both the men and their back- 
ers expressed their concurrence in this view of the case, and intimated 
that those who would interfere to prevent the friendly termination of the 
contest would be regarded by them as their enemies rather than their 
friends. They hoped that they both might be well on the day, and that 
the best man might win. Bendy remarked that if it was his good fortune 
to be the conqueror, which he fully anticipated, he would be as much dis- 
posed to take a friendly glass with Paddock as he was at that moment 
(they had just tossed for aglass, and Bendy was the loser). He trusted 
Paddock, if he were the winner, would display a similar spirit, and that 
if he met him crawling about the country with a sack on his back he 
would put his hand in his ‘ cly’ and tip him ‘ a sweetener’ instead of look- 
ing on him with contempt as a fallen man. After some further friendly 
badinage it was agreed that Tom Spring and Ben Caunt should partici- 
pate in the advantages by having deposits made at their houses, Paddock 
agreeing that the fourth deposit should be made at Tom Spring’s on the 
19th of March, and Bendigo appointing the fifth deposit to be made at 
Ben Caunt’s on the 2d of April. 

Another point of some difficulty was then Ae ggg te difficulty in 
which most of the sporting men present concurred. The articles provide 
that the fight shall take place on Tuesday, the 4th of June. Our readers 
are aware that this happens to be the settling day after the race for the 
Derby, and consequently that a large proportion of the friends of both 
men would have to be present, or subject themselves to inferences not al- 
together consistent with high credit. That many of these persons would 
desire to be present at the contest there could be no doubt, and it was 
now said that the day should be changed either to Monday, the 3d, or 
Wednesday, the 5th, and even these days, from the distance to be tra- 
velled, were not without their objections. Bendy said he was not a ra- 
cing but a fighting man, and it made no difference to him on what day he 
fought; but still he could not agree to any alteration without consulting 
his friends at Nottingham, by hiee decision he was willing to abide. Till 
he saw them he could not consent to any change in the date specified in 
the articles. This remark was acknowledged to be perfectly reasonable 
on the part of the Nottingham hero, and for the present, therefore, no 
change has taken place. Perhaps, on consideration, if the fight is to come 
off in the week between Epsom and Ascot, Thursday will be the more ac- 
ceptable day. It is quite clear the meeting cannot take place in the sub- 
sequent week, as all the sporting men will be at Ascot, and if it does not 
take place in the week originally proposed, it would have to stand over 
till the week after Ascot. These are points, however, to be hereafter ad- 
justed, and there is plenty of time for due consultation to take place. 

A busy evening having been brought to a conclusion, the healths of 
both men were drunk with the customary honors, and it was announced 
that the third deposit of £25 a side was to be made at Mr. Baker’s, the 
Dog and Bear, Nottingham, on the 5th of March next. 

Bendigo left London for Nottingham yesterday, and will put up at Mr. 
Handley’s, the Pheasant, Charlotte-street. He takes the chair at the 
above house to-night at ten o’clock, and expects to meet a strong muster 
of friends. Bell’s Life in London. 


DEATH AND BENEFIT OF NICK WARD. 


The declining state of Nick Ward’s health, and the generous intention 
of giving him a benefit at Jem Burn’s, on Monday evening last, is already 
within the knowledge of our readers. We regret to say the unfortunate 
fellow did not live to witness the zeal with which those who sympathised 
in his distresses came forward to lend their hands for his relief. On Sun- 
day morning he breathed his last at the house of Jemmy Massey, the 
King’s Head, in Compton-street, where he had for some time resided, and 
where he had received every kindly attention. The fiat of death had 
gone forth, and was irresistible. He died of decline, and left the world 
at peace with all men, expressing his gratitude for the kind efforts which 
were making in his behalf, the fruits of which he left his helpless children 
to enjoy. His brother Jem was present, and gave him every consolation 
which affection could suggest. 

Niek was born in 1815, but although a consummate master of the art of 
self-defence, was never distinguished for high courage. His first fight 
was with Harry Lockyer, for £10 aside, whom he beat, at Moulsey, in 
1835 ; he next fought Sambo Sutton, sen., for a purse, at Tottenham, in 
May, 1836, and was by him beaten in 13 rounds; a second fight between 
the same men was intended at Bicester, but was interrupted. He after- 
wards fought and beat Jem Bailey, for £25 a side, on Woking Common, 
in October, 1839; this was succeeded by his defeat of Deaf Burke, for £50 
a side, at Lillingstone Level, Oxfordshire, in September, 1840. He was 
then matched against Ben Caunt, for £100 a side, and fought at Crook- 
ham Common, when, in consequence of Caunt striking ‘ foul,’ he was de- 
clared the winner. On the renewal of the match, however, Caunt re- 
deemed his laurels, and poor Nick was beaten. This was in May, 1841, 
and thus ended his milling career. Since then he has principally lived in 
Liverpool, teaching the art of self-defence, and otherwise occupying his 
time, under the countenance of his brother; but being unfortunate he 
came to London as a last resource. 

The benefit at Jem Burn’s was all that could be anticipated from the 
good feelings of the fancy under such trying circumstances. The large 
room and snuggery adjoining were crowded to excess, and the setting-to 
was in all respects excellent, including, among other bouts, Caunt and 
Young Langan, Keene and Young Sambo, Madden and Larkins, Youn 
Noon and Paddy Gill, Massey and Cain’s Black, Jemmy from Town an 
M’Donald, Johnny Hannan and Gray, Mike, Madden and Jack Grant, 
Keene and Crockett, and Young Reed and M’Intyre. The wind-up was 
between Jem Ward and Bendigo, in which Jem, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced years and mental affliction, gave eyidence of his ancient tact and 
consummate science. Bendigo wasas electricin his movements as ever, 
and throughout the evenin ane that his heart was in the right place. 
Spring, Tom Oliver, Jem Burn, and many of the old school, were pre- 
sent, proving that when wanting they would be there or thereabouts. 

The remains of the unfortunate Nick were consigned to their last rest- 
ing place in St. Giles’s churchyard on Thursday, and were followed by 
Jem Ward, Tom Spring, Ben Caunt, Owen Swift, Johnand Harry Broome, 
Massey, Hannan, and a long list of the old school, who came anxiously 
forward to pay the last tribute to the memory of a fallen brother. 

Bell’s Life in London, 


THE GATHERING AT TOM SPRING?S. 

Wednesday night was a gala night at the Castle Tavern, Holborn, when 
all the right sort of the milling fratecahy and their friends came to give 
the ex-champion a friendly turn. Jem Ward presided, and the room was 
densely crowded; every glass was fulland full again, and toast, senti- 
ment, and song whiled away the night in agreeable intercourse. The 
health of Tom Spring was drunk with enthusiastic cheers, with prosperi- 
ty to the members of the Ring, ancient and modern, followed by the old 
ditty, ‘ May we ne’er want a friend, nor a bottle togivehim,’ It was al- 
together a kind-hearted muster, and many did not depart till daylight 
proclaimed another figure in the almanac had been reached, and some 
with a cloudiness of vision anglning bat calculated to assist in reading 


small print. Spring, on returning , urged the advantage of unity 
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and good feeli men of their class. If they pulled together noth- 
could peso hy Se jealousy and feud only tended to their down- 

. Let them take the management of the Ring in their own hands, 
take their coats off and work like men, and they might bid defiance to all 
interlopers. This was the firstof these gatherings. He hoped it would 
tuated elsewhere in other houses, and he proposed they should 

meet that day fortnight at Jem Burn’s, and successively at other houses 


j r. The next house to be named at each meeting. 
itd fortnight - Bell’s Life in A 


LORD ELCHO’S RUN OF THE SEASON. 

Mr. Editor : In compliance with your request to be furnished with ac- 
counts of such runs as.the regular attendants on hounds think worthy of 
notice, I proceed to give you what, up to the present time at least, may 
fairly be called ‘ Lord Elcho’s run of the season.’ I have a twofold object 
in view, first to record a most splendid run, and secondly, to show how | 
unsafe it is for gentlemen to allow the unpromising appearance either of 
the weather or country to prevent their going to the meet. Certainly a 
more unfavorable morning than Wednesday, the 26th of February, cannot 
well be imagined, for the harsh prevailing wind.of many days’ duration 
ros? with a clear bright sun, making the whole country look more like 
what it does in March or April than in February, the third best hunting 
month of the season. The roads were dusty, and the fallows flying. 

The meet was ‘ Wark,’ a small village on the Tweed, a few miles west of 
Coldstream, a convenient fixture both for the members of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s and Berwickshire Hunts, though above twenty miles from Lord 
Elcho’s kennel. As the draw is through the best of his lordship’s coun- 
try there is generally a large field, but on this occasion we did not muster 
above 50 or 50 horsemen, not half the number there were out in Decem- 
ber, when the hounds met at Learmouth. Indeed, the wonder was that 
there were so many, for you may suppose what the day was like when I 
tell you that even Lord Elcho had some doubts about coming, and thought 
of leaving the hounds to his men. . 

But to the sport. The friendly Carham Hall covers having for once 
drawn blank, we proceeded to the never-failing little whin on the farm of 
those good sportsmen, the Messrs. Nicol, on what is still called Wark Com- 
mon, though it is a well-enclosed district, without any appearance of 
common, save the warm-lying whin. We soon found, but that fox did not 
give us anything worth recording. 

We then drew the little cover at Mindrum, also Mr. Hunt’s cover on the 
scar, and then on to Moneylaws. This famous cover, the property of Mr. 
Collingwood, stands on the top of a high hill, commanding a beautiful and 
extensive view over an immense range of magnificent country, far into 
Scotland on the north and west, the noble Cheviots behind, and the finest 
fox hunting part of Northumberland on the east. The broad shining 
Tweed is seen winding through a country proverbial for its richness, beau- 
ty, and fertility. Just below the cover is Lord Grey’s fine farm of Lear- 
mouth, that strikiag instance of the benefits of free trade. On this bright 
day in the distance might be seen the massive structure of Tillmouth Cas- 
tle, and midway, the warmer features of Pallinsburn Hall. But we must 
leave the picturesque for the sport. 

The hounds are now supposed to have gone into cover with a dash. 
‘ Now for Pallinsburn! exclaimed Mr. Coventry (who is always as eager 
for a run as if he had never seen one) to Mr. Charles Balfour, who sported 
the Buccleuch button. ‘ Now for Pallinsburn! cried Mr Coventry, point- 
ing it out as the bitch pack opened on their fox. ‘There’s as fine a line 
as one need wish to ride over,’ added he. The music increased, the fox 
ran the cover’s utmost limits, but still would not break. One gentleman, 
who ought to have known better, tallyho’d a hare to the north, and a false 
alarm hurried the field up the hill to the south—a quarter of an hour or 
puhiry ¢ minutes was thus consumed in cover, but the rough edge of excite- 
ment having been taken off by the Wark find, there was not the nervous 
excitement visible that generally prevails with the first fox. At length 
the glad ‘ gone away’ sounded to the south, and each man hugged his 
horse in anticipation of the hills. Notso, however, for, crossing the road 
by that best of friends to fox hunting—Lady Stanley’s cover at Branxton 
—he took a sweep round it, and then put his head as if for Flodden battle- 
field, but, changing his mind, he sunk the hill to the north, and the hounds 
came to a momentary check in a sheep-stained field. Lord Elcho cast for- 
ward, and, much to the chagrin of the Floddenite backers, hit oft his fox 
at a corner, when away the hounds went ata tremendous pace, and it be- 
came a case of ‘catch them who could.’ They perfectly flew up to Mr. 
Coventry’s wished-for point at Pallinsburn Hall, and, as if to reward his | 
moderation in only asking for a burst to it, the fox passed at the back of 
the house, and skirting the whin cover to the east, made for the Till banks 
below New Etal Cover, Sir David Baird here clapped forward to view him 
along the banks, but, on getting to his point, the pack were seen swim- 
ming the Till, while some country people on the opposite bank intimated 
that he was ‘ on.’ 

Lord Elcho was quickly through after the hounds, but the majority of 
the field declined the river. After making a sweep of the fields, the fox 
crossed the Barwick and Etal road, where he was viewed, and then took 
up the Coal road, and ran it to where it opens into the fields. He then 
diverged a little to the right, and rose the hill, making straight for Piggs 
Plantations above. These he threaded, breaking at the east end, where 
he was momentarily driven from his line by two girls in the broken lane, 
but, after running a little ravine to the left, up which the hounds turned 
to him like beagles, he again resumed his easterly point ; and, leaving the 
large cover at Woodend to the left, crossed over the moor, and away 
acces the enclosure, pointing straight for Barmoor Castle. Here he was 
hunt up to and jumped up in view out of a ditch, with the pack hard 
upon him. He then swerved to the south, crossing the Lowick-road and 
making for Barmoor Plantations, through which the hounds forced him 
again into the open, and a race ensued between him and them for the main 
earths on Doddington Moor, which he gained with the pack close at his 








brush after a splendid hour and forty minutes! 

Many were the casualties, and many more there would have been had 
not the friendly, though somewhat swollen Till interposed itself between 
some of the field and anger. Many horses were beaten. The parties up | 
at the final struggle were his lordship, Sir David Baird, the Hon. Henry | 
Coventry, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Simpson Innes, Mr. Robertson of Ladykirk, | 
Lord Fergus Kennedy, Captain Rait, and Joe. Mr. Graham of Netherby 
went well to Doddington Moor; and the Hon. Walter Charteris kindly 
went back from there to assist Mr. Darling of Fowberry Tower, who, I 
am sorry to say, had a very bad fall a few fields north of the Lowick-road, 
at about the end of ten miles. 

Sir David Baird declared it was as fine a run as he had ever ridden; and, | 
having hunted with Lord Elcho since he took the country, I think I may | 
say it was as fine a run as he has ever had, the distance being so great, | 
the running so straight, and the character of the country gone over so | 
good. It was a burst at the beginning—beautiful hunting, with admira- 
ble judgment, on the part of Lord Elcho in the middle, and fast at the 
finish. So much for unpromising days. 


Feb. 23.—It is an old saying that ‘ it never rains but it pours; and [ , 
have just come in from a run that many say was as good, and some say bet- | 
ter than the foregoing. I will just give an outline of it, premising that I 

refer the former, the pace not being so great throughout. The meet, 
ord Frederick Fitzclarence’s seat at Etal. Found our second fox at Bees- 
wing Gorse, so called after the celebrated racer, to whose late owner the 
cover belongs. After a liberal sweep to the north, the fox at length put 
his head due south, and angleing the large open fields on the north of Fel- 
kington Plantations, sansel through the plantations, and across the Ford 
and Berwick road into the great pastures between it and Berrington Dean. 
He picked the very best of these pastures, over which the bitch pack flew 
like pigeons, pushing him through the straggling gorse at the west end of 
Berri m Dean, through the Dean itself, and out again into the equally 
extensive pastures to the south, over Licker Moor, running an arrant burst 
up to the great cover at Woodend (mentioned in the preceding run), then 
out on to the moor, still pointing due south, when, unfortunately he was 
headed and driven back into Pigg’s Plantations behind. Time up to this 
% minutes, best pace, with only one slight check. Lord Elcho here left, 
ving to catch the train at Berwick, and Joe persevered on near an hour, 
tie fox dodging and hanging about that awkward, bad-scenting country, 
wuts) the hounds making it too hot for him, he darted off like an arrow, | 
wad gained the Etal Craigs with the pack at his brush, as on Wednesday | 
~~iwe very undeserved disappointments. Yours, &c., XX. 


as Death of George Darling, Exq. 
Powrscntrr, Feb. 26.—] deeply regret to add that poor Mr. Darling’s 
tad, he terminated pone & e breathed his last on Sunday night in the 
armoor Castle Plantations, a field or two from | 


| 
i 
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* , hear 
where he fell r. Darling, who was a most intrepid horseman, had rid- 
ma re oe i A the early part of the x wan before crossing the 
ys pare that was slower, but just as he fell they were view- 
WE Che fox, aed Mr. Darling’s horse, making a mistake in a water furrow, 

AWK vecerver iteelf, after floundering on his head, threw a com- 
someraet with Mr. Darling under him. His friend, Mr. Smith, of 
eens who was riding beside him, instantly pulled up, but in the 
~ y ©xeitement of the moment the rest of the field were unconscious 





judd Mr. Walter Charteris, who rode off to Lo- 
wick tor the . Professor Symes of Edinburgh was immediately tele- 


Che Spirit of the Cues. 


graphed for, and the family surgeon, Mr. Alexander, of Wooler, sent for ; 
ut the unfortunate gentleman never entertained the slightest expectation 
of recovering, and prepared to meet his end with the most devout and 
manly fortitude. 
Mr. Darling’s untimely end has cast. gloom over the whole of the north 
of England, for he was a man of varied talent, and the most generous dis- 
ition. There never was a kinder-hearted man than ‘ George Darling.’ 
ord Elcho and all the members of his hunt were unremitting in their at- 


' tentions, and his latter moments were soothed by the Any od of his de- 


voted wife, and of his attached friends, Mr. Smith and Mr. Grey, of Mill- 
field. Mr. Darling, who was in the prime of life, was a magistrate of the 
county, and had just succeeded to his beautiful seat, Fowberry Tower, by 
the death of his uncle, the late Matthew Cully, Esq. It is consolatory 
to state, that he has left a most promising son, in every respect worthy of 
his sire. Bell’s Life. 





BOLINGBROKE IN CHANCERY. 

The sporting circles have been in a ferment for some time touching the 
celebrated horse Bolingbroke, the property of the late Lord Albermarle, 
now in the stables of Mr. William Senasin, at Newmarket; and this state 
of things was rendered more exciting by the knowledge that the subject 
had been submitted to the courts of equity. The case was brought befere 
Mr. Knight Bruce, in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, on Monday last, in 
the following form :— 

Keppel v. the Countess Dowager of Albemarle.—This was a petition 
for the direction of the court under somewhat unusual circumstances. 
The late William Charles Earl of Albemarle, by his will dated in July, 
1843, among other things, gave ‘ to Charlotte Susannah Countess of Al- 
bemarle (who had been to him the best of wives), her executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, absolutely, all his carriages, harness, dogs, and 
horses of every description (except such carts, harness, and horses, gene- 
rally used for agriculture on the Norfolk farms).’ The will then recited 
that some time might elapse before his son, Augustus Frederick Viscount 
Bury, who, in the event of his surviving the testator, would succeed to 
the Quiddenham estates, would be entitled to derive income therefrom, 
and the parties having charges thereon would require payment of the 
same ; he, the testator, directed that his executors and trustees should® 
out of his personal estates not specifically bequeathed, make such pay- 
ments as he mentioned, and should pay and discharge the same charges. 
The Earl then gave a number of pecuniary legacies, amounting to about 
£2,000. He then bequeathed all his personal estate and effects not spe- 
cifically disposed of (except £40,000 Consols, and £5,714 7s. New Three- 
and-a-Half Bank Annuities, invested for purposes therein mentioned) to 
the Hon. and Rev. Edward Southwell Keppel, and Mr. Thomas Metcalfe, 
upon trust, to convert the same into money, and pay his debt, funeral, 
and testamentary expenses, and pecuniary legacies, among which were 
large sums to his sons, the Hon. Henry Keppel, and the Hon. Thomas 
Robert Keppel. The testator appointed the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Southwell Keppel and Mr. Metcalfe executors, and died on the 5th of 
October, 1849, the will being proved by Mr. Keppel only. At the time of 
his death, the Earl was possessed of a valuable racing stud, consisting, 
among other horses, of a stallion called ‘Emperor,’ of several thousand 
pounds value, and of a running horse of a particular name, and other 
very valuable race-horses. This one particular race-horse was entered, 
in the lifetime of the Ear], in the name of the trainer, to run for the Derby 
Stakes, at Epsom, for the year 1850, and also for the St. Leger Stakes, at 
Doncaster, for the same year. The acting executor, the Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Southwell Keppel, filed a bill on the 9th of the present month, 
alleging, among other things, that the personal estate of the late Earl of 
Albemarle was deficient to pay the debts, and that having regard to the 
various debts owing by him, and considering the two horses in question 
and the racing stud, unless sold immediately, would be greatly depreciated 
in value, and that the dowager Countess was unwilling they should be 
sold, it was prayed, among other things, that the estates specifically be- 
queathed, or sufficient parts of them, might be sold, and that the dowager 
Countess might be restrained from withdrawing or erasing the race-horse 
from the book in which his name is entered, for the Derby or St. Leger 
Stakes, or any other race. The executor by his petition now prayed the 
direction of the court as to what manner these two horses and the stud 
should be deakt with, the court might direct, and for the injunction as to 
erasing the name of the race-horse from the race-book, or otherwise de- 
preciating his value. 

Soon after the executor had filed his bill, namely, onthe 16th of Feb- 
ruary inst., the dowager Countess filed her bill, which was set down before 
the Vice-Chancellor of England, against the present Earl, a lunatic, his 
committee, and the executor, which, after charging that the personal es- 
tate, exclusive of what was specifically veteene om 4 was more than suf- 
ficient to pay all his debts and funeral] and testamentary expenses, prayed 
that the personal estate not specifically bequeathed might be sold, and 
that the executor might be restrained from selling or disposing of, or at- 
tempting so to do, = from removing, or attempting to remove, or other- 
wise interfering with, the race-horse or the stallion Emperor, or the rac- 
ing stud of the late Earl of Albemarle. On this bill the dowager Coun- 
tess gave a notice of motion for this day, the 18th of February, for the 
injunction before the Vice-Chancellor of England, and this day the peti- 
tion of the executor in the other cause was in the paper before this branch 
of the court. In support of the petition, Mr. Tattersall made an affida- 
vit that in November last he was consulted as to the sale of the stud, and 
he gave his opinion that it should be sold immediately, and if not it would 
be greatly deteriorated in value, and it would be so particularly with re- 
spect to the stallion Emperor and the racer in question, the latter entered 
to run for the Epsom Derby, and Doncaster St. Leger, for this year ; that 
he still entertained the same opinion, and that if now sold (Feb. 15, 1850), 
they would produce many hundred pounds more than at any other period, 
but if the sale were delayed, their value would fall half, at least, besides 
risks of accidents ; and this opinion was the same, even if this particular 
race-horse should win the Derby Stakes; that if the party naming him 


' recalled his nomination, and scratched him, the horse could not, according 


to the rules and regulations of the Jockey Club, run for the race for which 
he was entered, and would greatly deteriorate his value. 

Mr. Calvert, Mr. Rolt, and Mr. Lewin, appeared upon the petition. 
The former counsel having made a short statement of the facts, 

Mr. Bethell (who, with Mr. Follet and Mr. Kinglake, was for the Dow- 
ager Countess of Albemarle,) interposed, saying that it was very desi- 
rable that some arrangement of the suits should be come to, and with 
that view he would undertake, on behalf of his client, that nostep should 
be taken to scratch or withdraw the name of this race-horse from the 
book. 

Mr. Calvert concurred in this view, and the arrangement was accord- 
ingly made, and the petition ordered to stand over. It was also under- 
stood that no proceedings were, in the meantime, to be taken in the sale 
of the stud, or in any matter of either suit. . The name of the race-horse 
did not transpire during the discussion, nor was it determined, if the suit 


should ultimately proceed, in which court the same should be heard. 
Bell’s Life. 


Louis Philippe’s Stud.—Twenty race horses, the private property of 
his Majesty Louis Philippe, forming the royal stud at Meudon, were sold 
by auction at the park of Mausseaux, in Paris, on Thursday week. The 
sale was well attended. The highest price obtained was 3,220f. for an 
English chesnut mare, 11 years old. A yearling colt, bred at Meudon, 
was purchased for the President of the Republic at the price of 1,526f. 
A two year old bay filly was likewise purchased for the President of the 
Republic at 1,870f. The sale produced 25,000f. 


Otter Hunt.—On Thursday, the 7th instant, as Thomas Greenhaw, 
Esq., of Throlkeild—a sportsman game to the last—was proceeding down 
the River Greta, he saw opposite the well-known otter-hold called Cat 
Cragg, three otters at play in the river. He immediately went in search 
of hounds. Being disappointed at Squire Crozier’s, the hounds being from 
home, he proceeded to Wesco, the seat of John Porter, Esq., but poor ‘ old 
Rob,’ a dog well known to all the country round, had just been run over 
and his thigh was found broken. The usual means were immediately em- 
ployed, and ‘ o/d Rod,’ with his three legs and a ‘swinger,’ was conveyed 
to the river to have a squint at the otters. He no sooner saw them than 
he went to work, regardless of his broken thigh, and in less than six mi- 


_ nutes he killed a half-grown one weighing about 91b. The others got 
"away. 





The soil of California is hard in the extreme, in the dry season, but no 
sooner than soaked with rains, a Mule sinks to his body where the ground 
is apparently as firm as during the summer. In my expedition to Stockton, 
I was twice obliged to drag an ox out of the mud by the horns, with 


‘another pair of cattle. Talk not of the mud-holes of the West, where the 


horse and his rider are ingulfed! What are those in comparison with 
these inland seas, on the shores of which the driver halts, and watches 
for blubbers on the opposite side, as favorable omens of the appearance of 
his submerged team? At sucha crisis, the driver cackles like a hen 
whose goslings have taken to the water; and in fact, he feels about the 
same maternal solicitude, as Plato’s woman, minus the feathers. 
E. G. Waite’s letter. 
Great Britain’s Possessions.—Exclusive of the East India Company’s 
territories, Great Britain’s power extends over 6,000,000 square miles. 


April 6, 
Veterinary Department. 


A PIG CHOKED BY A FISH, 
AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE, 

A man employed by F. Wright, Esq., of Osmaston Manor, a short tim 
ago, was sorting some store-fish out of one water can into another wh : 
he cast one of them alive into the pig-sty where a fat pig was. Instantly 
he heard the pig make such a singular noise as induced him to look ing 
the sty, where he pore the pig stretched out, apparently dying oo 
mediately the knife was called into requisition, — 
* When out — his life’s gore, 
And copiously stained the sandy floor.’ 
Mr. Gamble, farm-bailiff to F. Wright, Esq., opened the pig, or rather 
made the post-mortem examination ; when, tehold | Mr. Fish was foung 
head first at the bottom of the windpipe, where it divides into the bronchj 
as dead as its greedy devourer. London Veterinarian 











A Bull destroyed by a Drench of Spirits of Turpentine and Gin, 
In the summer of 1848 Mr. Critchlow Waterhouse had a bull a litt), 
fired with desire for copulation, for which the owner administered some 
ol. tereb.: the quantity was four ounces, mixed with four ounces of gin 
Although the animal was a healthy one (with the exception above-named) 
when they began to drench him, before all the dose could be administerag 
he was as dead as a stone. 
Spirits of turpentine and the other essential oils should never be given 
to any animal without being diluted with some one of the fixed oils, | 
have known cases where ol. terebinth. has caused instantaneous deat} 
even though mixed with water before it was administered to the animals. 
Your’s most respectfully 
Ashbourne, Jan. 14, 1850. [Ibid.]} 


HYDROPHOBIA CURABLE BY USING SUBMERSION. 
BY HODGES AND SMITH, DUBLIN. 

The essay before us, we are informed by its author, who is not a mem. 
ber of the medical profession, is ‘ to point out the application of a remedy 
which, made use of in the proper way, strange to say, is almost invaria. 
bly attended with beneficial results. This,’ continues the author, ‘seem; 
to be a hazardous assertion to make in this age of inquiry and scientific 
research ; but, incredible as it may appear, I hope to be able to prove to 
the medical — that they have for centuries been in the possession of g 
remedy for those generally fatal diseases (tetanus and hydrophobia) which 
might have enabled them to combat them successfully.’ The treatment 
consists in making use of submersion in cold water ad deliquium ; i. e. t 
the extent of half drowning the patient. Unless the effect be produced, 
the happy result cannot be insured. It was the perusal of some case: 
published by Dr. Currie (of Liverpool), to show the efficacy of cold immer. 
sion in idiopathic tetanus, that first led the writer to offer a ‘ conjecture’ 
that the same kind of treatment might prove effectual in what appeared to 
him an analogous disease, viz. hydrophobia: a suggestion which, when he 
came to make inquiries, he found had already been put to practical test by 
Dr. Hillary. But Dr. Hillary, it turned out, had been himself forestalled: 
the employment of the remedy being discovered to be no less ancient than 
the time of Celsus. This certainly establishes the oldness of the remedy 
in question : but we do not think the author has been equally happy in 
demonstrating, on the authority of others, its alleged efficacy as a cura- 
tive remedy. If submersion had proved so infallible, how comes it that 
the antidote ever became lost sight of so long as the viruses continued 
their merciless ravages? We remember the days, and so will some of our 
readers, when cold affusion—not submersion—wasjrepresented most high- 
ly in veterinary practice as a remedy against tetanus. Coleman lauded 
it to the skies. A little while, however, and no more was heard about it 
No veterinarian of the present day, we will take upon ourselves to affirm 
dreams of employing affusion. Should, however, any member of our pro- 
fession harbor in his mind a desire to make a trial of submersion, let him 
first read the pamphlet we have given him an insight into, and then do his 
best to submerge his quadruped patient; though, ifit be a horse ora cow, 
we have a notion he will find the administration of the remedy no such 
very easy task. Still, in certain situations, a trial of the kind might b« 
made, and, in such emergency and danger as a case of hydrophobia pre- 
sents, most assuredly, did circumstances permit, ought to be made. 

; [Ibid.} 











A Delicate Lunch.—Some days agoa heron, apparently disabled, was 
observed in the Brothock, which runs near the mansion-house of Letham 
Grange. The bird was caught, and dragged to the bank. The shock re- 
ceived by it, on being tossed on the ground, caused it to vomit a large 
water-rat, which had been sticking in its gullet. The heron, after being 
relieved, forthwith took to its wings and flew away. The supposition is 
that the heron had first killed the rat, and then attempted to swallow it 

The Queen has been pleased to confer the honor of knighthood upon 
Thos. Noon Talfourd, Esq., one of the judges of her majesty’s court of 
common pleas. 





TORONTO SPRING RACES, [850. 
ORONTO Sweepstakes of £25, half forfeit ; to name and close on or before the lst of 
May—to which will be added £75; Second horse to save his entry. Turf Clu! 
weights. Province bred horses allowed 10lbs. Three mile heats. Entries to be made t« 
CHARLES GATES and R. TINNING, Jr., Toronto, proprietors of the Course. Preseu 


subscribers : 
M. Leframboise, J. Webster, 79th Regt., N. E. Aclear. 
Dr. Charles Coryell, Charles Gates. 
The full particulars of other purses will be given in due time. 
Toronto, March 16, 1850. [Mr 23-t ist My 





MEMPHIS (TENN.) RACES. 

HE Spring Meeting over the Memphis Course will come off during the first week 0! 
May. Every preparation has been made for the comfort and convenience of the pa 
trons of the Turf, and nothing shall be lacking, on my part, to make a sojourn with us 01 
that occasion pleasant and agreeable. The central position of the Course warrants me il 
concluding that the following stakes will prove attractive. I have already several entries 
and many more promised. All entries must be addressed to the proprietor, and in al 
cases where the parties are not personally known, a reference will be required. Libera 
purses will be hung up on each day of the regular racing, of which due notice will & 

given. ROBERT T. O’HANLON, Proprietor 

Memphis. Jan. 8, 1850. 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Memphis Race Course, on Mon 
day, the 29th of April, free for all ages, and all horses raised and owned in Shelby and the 
adjacent counties. Mile heats, subscription $50, half forfeit—to name and close on th 
Ist day of April, 1850. 

We. the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Memphis Race Course. on Vion 
day, the 29th of April, 1850, with colts and fillies, then 3 years old. Mile heats, subscrip 
tion $100, half forfeit—to name and closeas above. 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Memphis Race Course, © 
Tuesday, the 30th day of April, 1850, free for all ages. Two mile heats, subscription $0 
$100 forfeit—to name and close as above. {Jan 26 


WASHINGTON TROTTING COURSE, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
EDNESDAY, May 29, 1850—Purse $200, entrance ten per cent, free for all trottny 
horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. Three or more to make a field. and tw! 
to start. 
THURSDAY, May 30—Purse $200, conditions as before, Two mile heats, in harness 
FRIDAY, May 31—Purse $250, conditions as before, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, to 250 poun' 
wagons. : 
SAME DAY—Purse $150, free for all trotting horses that never won a purse over $' 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle. 
Entries to the above to be made at the Weybosset House, on or before Wednesda) 
May 1, 1850, at 10 o’clock, P. M. C. 8. LAWRENCE & Co., Proprietors 
Providence, March 11. 1850.—[Mr 16] 


RACE COURSE FOR te 
HE Undersigned wishes to rent the well known and long established St. Louis Rac 
Course, with all the stands, stables, and other fixtures; and also the commodiow 
house attached thereto, known as the Prairie House. All in first rate order, and will 
let to a good tenant on the most favorable terms. Possession given immediately. Apply «! 
the premises. JOHN SHANNON 
Mr 9-6t] 


A PAIR OF SUPERIOR FAMILY HORSES FOR SALE 
A PAIR of bay roan horses, with short tails, 16 hands high, coming 6 and 7 years 0 

the present spring, warranted sound and kind in all harness, or under the saddle 

They are closely matched for color, size, and disposition, and are uncommonly gent 
and well broken. and are free and stylish drivers. 

The oldest horse has trotted a mile in harness in 3:07, and the other has a good proms 
of equal speed, and they are either of them very fine single horses. They will be #0! 
for $800. Address EDWARD DUGDALE, Burlington, N. / 

March 27, 1850.—[{Mr 30-4t] , 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE. | 
ie Subscriber offers for sale his valuable property. situated on Long Island Sound. '° 
the town of Mamaroneck, Westchester County. The farm contains 330 acres of ‘* 
cellent land, having a large front on the Sound, and divided into several parcels of [0% 
20 to 75 acres each, affording very desirable sites for country dwellings, with a sp! ndi 
view of the Sound, and facilities for-fishing, boating, bathing, &c., unsurpassed. The lane 
1s well wooded, and under good cultivation, lying between the farms of Bishop Delancey 
and EK. Collins, Esq.. 20 miles from New York, and half a mile from the depot of the \°" 
Haven Railroad, by which communication is had with the city in one hour, four imi © 
day. There is no place, that can be purchased on the Sound, that possesses equa! 
sites for a beautiful and convenient residence. The whole ora part will be sold o> ™ 
derate terms, if early application is made to 
ROLLINS & DUNDERDALE, Auctioneers, 35 Wall St., or to 
Mr 30] JOHN J. MONELL, Newburg. THOS. J. DELANC) _ 


FOR SALE, | 
5 Thorough bred stallion FRIDAY. He is a glossy coated chesnut, with two - 
spots on his hind quarters and small star, was ten years old last spring, and W** e 
by Imp. Trustee, out of Saluda by Timoleon. Saluda is a Sir Harry mare, out of !!' 
land Mary, own sister to Sir ay, - 
Friday was raised by Hamilton Wilkes, Esq., of H Park, Duchess County. | 
Mr 30-4t*) JOHN GREENFIELD, Newburg, . * 
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STALLIONS FOR 1850. 


Totices like the following (never exceeding three lines) will be inserted during the season 
a Five ‘Dollars. Ite aon peri who advertise their horses in detail, (to the amount of 
Twenty Dollars.) in this paper, no charge will be made. 





CASSIUS M. CLAY, trotting stallion, by Henry Clay, out of John Anderson’s dam—at 
the etable of JOHN I. SNEDECOR, near the Union Course, at $25. 





TARGRAVE, Imp.. by Muley. dam by Election, will stand near Selma, Ala.. at $30 cash 
weer season, pay” yeaa * the let, Nowember next—mares will be well fed at $6 per 
month, — JOHN CLARK. 

T. B. GOLDSBY. 


STATE OF MAINE, trotting stallion—at Mr SHAW’S stables, near the Union Course, 
L.1., at $25. 


ISTEE. Imp.. the sire of Fashion, the trotting horse Trustee. (the only horse that has 
a Pen Te miles in one hour.) and other distinguished winners, will stand at the 

stable of HENRY BOOTH. at Morrisania New Village. two miles from Harlem Bridge, 

at $20. New York, Feb. 25, 1850. 




















J vE ill stand this season. commencing the 1st ef March, at the Association Race 

ba A Ceuta: Ladieaion, Ky.. under the immediate charge of the subscriber, at $50 the sea- 

son. Good pasturage for mares from a distance gratis, and grain fed, if desired, on 
the usual terms. JOSEPH WINGATE, 


= 








‘STATE OF MAINE.’ ; 

TILL Stand for the ensuing season, at Mr. WM. SHAW’S stables, near the Union 
W Course, Long Island, the trotting stallion ‘State of Maine.’ He is coming six years 
old. a beautiful dapple grey, 15 hands 3 inches high, and weighs about 1100 pounds. He 
was raised by Elias Berrey, in the State of Maine, near Portland. He is of Messenger 
stock, and sired by Tuff Simpson’s stallion, well known in those parts as the sire of a very 
great number of Eastern trotting horses. It will perhaps be only necessary to mention 
among the half brothers of the ‘State of Maine’—Henry, Gen. Taylor (now in Philadel- 
pbia), and Mae, the conqueror of Lady Suffolk. The grandsire of State of Maine was 
among the first of old Messenger’s get in that part of the country, and was the sire of 
Ben. Franklin, Daniel D. Tompkins, Lady Swan, Independence’s dam, and Tuff Simp- 
son’s stallion. These horses were all bred on the Kennebec, and within 20 miles of each 
other. The dam of this horse is of the same blood, 26 years old, and can now trot a mile 
in three minutes. It is presumed enough has been said to show that he comes of a trot- 
ting family. His speed has never been tested on a course, but he will be matched for 
$1000. to trot three mile heats, in harness, next fall. over the Union Course, against any 
trotting stallion of his age in the world. In view of this challenge being accepted, he will 
be put to only a limited number of mares, at $25, to be paid in all cases before the mare 
is taken away. Farmers and others, desirous of improving their trotting stock, are par- 
ticularly invited, before going elsewhere, to view this fine young stallion, in which are 
united size, strength, action, speed. remarkable docility, in short, every quality likely to 
insure the getting of good roadsters. For further particulars apply to Mr. Shaw, on the 
premises, [Mr 30-3m 


CASSIUS M. CLAY. 

4 te -- Celebrated trotting stallion will stand for a limited number of mares, at my sta- 

ble, near the Union Course, L. I., from the Ist of April to 1st July, at $25 to insure. 
the money to be paid in all cases at the time of serving, and in the event of the mare not 
proving with foal to be returned. C. M. Clay was sired by Henry Clay. a celebrated trot- 
ting stallion ; his dam the dam of John Anderson, the celebrated trotting horse ; heis 7 
years old the 17th day of April, 1850. is 16 hands 1 inch high, dark bay, splendid propor- 
tions, and is acknowledged the finest trotting stallion in the world, having taken the first 
five premiums at the Fair of the American Institute. 

PEDIGREE. 

Henry Clay was sired by Andrew Jackson, (the sire of Black Hawk, and other good 
ones); the dam of Henry Clay was the trotting mare Surrey, remarkable for her successful 
performances, in beating the best horses of her day—Ephraim Smooth, Paul Pry, and 
others, at two mile heats. 

PEDIGREE OF ANDREW JACKSON. 2 : 

This matchless animal descends from the best road stock in our country, tracing di- 
rectly back through a line of choice ancestors, to the purest Arabian and English horses. 
He was sired by the celebrated Young Bashaw, who was by the imported Arabian horse 
Grand Bashaw ; the dam of Andrew Jackson by the well bred horse Whynot, and Whynot 
by the well known horse old Messenger. The grandam of Andrew Jackson also by old 
Messenger, all remarkable for their powers of endurance, hardy constitutions, and unri- 
valled speed. 





PRODUCE. 

The colts of Cassius M. Clay are, beyond all question, the finest in the world, being, 
from their fine size and great speed, equally well adapted either to the course or the road. 
One colt, 15} hands high, has been sold for $1000—at two years old, and can beat three 
minutes, and will be matched against any horse of his age for any amount Another at 
six months old cannot be purchased for $250. which sum was refused for him. The pro- 
duce of Cassius M. Clay will be matched against that of any stallion in the world. 

CHALLENGE. 

Cassius M. Clay will be matched sgainst any horse in the world. each to go as they 
please. for Five Hundred or One Thousand dollars. 

Good pasture can be obtained for mares coming from a distance. All accidents at the 
risk of the owners. JOHN I. SNEDECOR 

Mr 30-2m] 

THE TROTTING HORSES OF AMERICA. 
JUST PUBLISHED, BY N. CURRIER, 152 NASSAU STREET, 
CORNER OF SPRUCE. 

BLACK HAWK AND JENNY LIND, MATCH TO WAGONS ; 
Plain $1.50. Colored $3. 

TRUSTEE, IN THE GREAT TROT OF 20 MILES IN ONE HOUR; 
Colored $2. 

LADY SUFFOLK, SADDLE; 

Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 

LADY MOSCOW, TO A SULKEY; 

Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 

BLACK HAWK, TG A SULKEY ; 

Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 

JACK ROSSITER, TO A SULKEY; 

Plain 75 cents. Colored $1.50. 

JAMES K. POLK (PACER), TO A WAGON ; 

Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 

LADY SUTTON, TO A SULKEY ; 

Plain 50 cents, Colored $1. 

These splendid prints are pronounced, by the most competent judges, to be very faith- 
ful likenesses of the horses and their style and action in trotting. and form a series that 
no sporting man should be without. Gentlemen residing at a distance can have them 
carefully put up, with or without frames. and forwarded as they may direct, by sending 
their orders. accompanied with a remittance, to the subscriber. 

Also, in addition to the above. a splendid collection of English horses, including the Bri- 
tish Stud, 6 plates ; ‘ Herring’s Farm Scenes,’ 4 plates; ‘Forbes’ Stable Scenes,’ 4 plates, 
and others of Landseer’s and Berring’s celebrated originals. 

Also. a great variety of sporting plates. constantly on hand and for sale by N. CUR- 
RIER, 152 Nassau St.. corner Spruce St., New York. 

Also. gilt, rosewood. and other frames, suitable for the above. [Mr 23-4t 


MRS. J. HASLEM, 
LATE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
4S constantly on hand ready made linen, under shirts, drawers, dressing gowns 
hosiery, gloves, cravats, stocks, and fancy goods. 
Also. linen for ladies and gentlemen, made to order. 
No. 23 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
One door below Chesnut, opposite the Court House, St. Louis, Mo. [Mr 28 




















FOR SALE, 
HE Schooner Yacht “Siren.”’ seventy-three tons register, in complete order, four 
years old. 
Apply at 220 Pearl Street, or at No. 8 Breyoort Place. [Dec 8 t-f 
: YACHT FOR SALE. 


HE Yacht BREEZE, schooner rigged. copper fastened. one year old, and registers 106 
tons. She is 64 feet kee], 22 feet 6 inches beam, 7 feet 6 inches deep, and well found 
in every respect. For further particulars apply to 
Dee 15] OSCAR COLES, 91 West St 


coin E. J. TRYON, 9 JOHN STREET, 

| y~ to inform his friends and the public, that he has opened his store for the sale of 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds ; also. every description of Agricultural Seeds for stock. 

such as are generally used in England. Im addition to which he hasa rare collection of 
Bulbous Roots. 

_E. J. T. begs also to state, his facilities are such that enable him to procure any descrip- 
tion of seeds and plants from London, having made arrangements with Mr. Geo. Charl- 
wood, of London. 


N.B. Hyacinth Glasses, Bird Seed. Split Peas. for soup, &c.. &c. [Nov3 


DOGS FOR SALE. 
te sale, a lot of dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian Grey- 
hounds, King Chagles Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs. English and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 
and Setters, together with a great variety of watch dogs. 
P.S. One pair of Newfoundland dogs, the largest and best in the U. S., the priee of 
which is $100. Apply to 














; WM. MOORE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 
_ 4a The Bloomingdale Stages pass the house every half hour. [Mr 7 


NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB. 
HE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB will hold their regular monthly meetings 
on the 2d Monday evening of each month. at the Florence Hotel. corner of Broadway 
and Walker Street, at 8 o’clock. Members are requested to be punctual in their attend- 
ance. 
Any violation of the Game Laws will be immediately prosecuted, upon the requisite in- 
formation being given to either of the officers of the Club. 
By order of the Club. WM. A. VAN DUZER, Secretary, 156 Broadway. 
Nov 1l-6m] 














LYMAN DERBY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 252 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS, 
OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL. [Jan 12 


oe DANIEL D. WINANT, 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BILLIARD TABLE MAKER. 
: ’ No. 73 Gold St., between Beekman and Spruce, N. Y. 
VERYTHING in the line furnished at ten per cent less than any other establishment 
a4 in the city—Tables, Balls, Maces, Cues. Cloths, by the piece or yard; Gibbs’ Adhe- 
sive Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets; Fringes; French and American Patent Cue 
Points ; Cord, Pool Boards, Rule Boards, ete. In short, everything in the trade always to 
be had. Spanish pins. ; 
4&@ Orders by letter, for new as promptly as if gi 

te pordiie! articles or for repairs, attended to as promp Toe tein 


T. BROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD 


PAINTER. 
251 BROADWAY. CORNER OF MURRAY ST., UP STAIRS. 
yn of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, &e., engraved on stone or brass. Ladies’ seals, signet 
e rings, pencil cases, keys, &c.. engraved with Arms, or any device. Diamonds, Ame- 
a — opazes, &c.. bought in the rough or cut, or cut to any form ; Coats of Arms found 
St ‘painted in any style, from $2 and upw and forwarded to any part of the United 
“Stes or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept, upwards of 200.000 names. 
' [June 13 
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irit of the Times. 


VALUABLE WORKS FOR THE CAMP BARRACK 





ROOM, &c., 
IMPORTED BY CHARLES S. FRANCIS, & Ce. : 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. Ist series, 12 vols., sm. fo., cloth.................. $15.00 
Do. do. do. new series, 11 vols., royal Svo., cloth, each......... 1,75 
London Punch, from the commencement, 16 vols., 4to., cloth..................0.- 32.00 
Hogg’s WeeklygInstructor, 8 vols.. royal 8v0.,cloth.............2ceceesceeeceeees 8.00 
The Edinburgh Tales. by Mrs. Johnstone, 3 vols., royal 8vo., cloth................ 3,75 


Howitt’s Journal of Literature and Popular Progress ; 3 vols., royal 8vo., cloth.... 3,00 
Martin’s History, Antiquities, and Statistics of Eastern India—many illustrations ; ; 


SVEN, BINGO BV, MND. onde 5 ok vhs ones ese ines eengecenceg baad ry es 7,00 
Correspondence of Wm. Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 4 vols., 8 vo., cloth................ 5,50 
Chamber’s Information for the People, new edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo., {bd........ 5,50 

Do. Cyclopedia of English Literature, from the earliest to the present time ; 

DOW OGAGD, 2 VOU... TONNE BHD.. COE 6 56 6 anna 48s oa taliins a8 GéeK'o> sapere es 4,00 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, col’d plates, 6 vols., 8vo., cloth.............220000% 7.00 


Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry—illustrated ; 2 vols., 8vo.,cl. 5,00 
The Fortunes of Col. Torlogh O’Brien, a Tale of the Wars of King James—illus- 


eee eae ce AE EE OE FFE ROE RARE 1.75 
The Commissioner, by G. P, R. James—illustrated ; 1 vol., 8vo., cloth............ 2.00 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 3 vols., large 

Ove OER NS CERCA TUE, J Stas ca OAS MERE Be WEESS cele ccodhbse sco eebes. Mec MD 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities large 8vo., cloth............ 5,50 
J ohnson’s Sportsman’s Cyclopedia, plates, royal 8V0.,............ cece ceeeeecees 4.00 
Y ouatt’s Treatise on the Horse, new edition, with Supplement by Spooner, advanc- 

ing the work to the present state of Veterinary Science, 8vo., cloth.......... 2.00 


And many other valuable works for Sportsmen, Agriculturists and others, always ‘on 


hand and for sale, by 
CHARLES 8. FRANCIS & Co., 252 Broadway. 
43 English books imported to order. by the quantity or single volume, on favorable 
terms. Clubs, Societies, or private individuals, supplied promptly with English or Ameri- 
can Periodicals. [Jan 12 


TO SPORTSMEN AND DEALERS. 
HENRY T. COOPER, 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Rena AND MANUFACTURER of, and Dealer in, fine, and other qualities 
i oO 


GUNS, PISTOLS, 
Gun Materials, for manufacturers ; Sporting apparatus, etc., solicits the attention of 
Sportsmen and Dealers to his assortment of goods, hoping to merit from all, who favor him 
with patronage, the same good opinion that prompted the following highly complimentary 
notices of his establishment : 

Extract from ‘ Frank Forester’s Ameriean Field Sports,’ by that distinguished author, 
H. W. Herbert, Esq. Vol. 2. page 121. 

‘For articles of imported gunsmith’s work—flasks, pouches, spare nipples. powder. wad- 
ding, Eley’s cartridges, or the like, Henry T. Cooper.afew doors above Maiden Lane, in 
Broadway, will be found a competent and complete purveyor. No one can goastray in 
sending orders for any supplies of fancy, or out-of-the-way implements, or materials of 
sportsmanship, to him, as he will certainly be promptly and properly served.’ 

Extract from the columns of the ‘Spirit of the Times,’ May 26, 1849—article entitled 
‘Further Hints on Shooting,’ by the Hon. W. N. G., of Worcester, Mass., an occasional 
correspondent of that paper. 

* All the essentials in the shooting lite.‘and of as good quality as desired, can readily be 
obtained at the establishment of Henry T. Cooper, 178 Broadway. New York, where you 
may be sure of being faithfully served. and honorably dealt by. whether you go in person 
or send your order. [Aug 25-6m 


WESSON’S CAST STEEL RIFLES. 
BLUNT & SYMS, 177 BROADWAY, 
AVE on hand a quantity of these justly celebrated Rifles, being the entire stock of 
Mr. E. Wesson, including those in process of manufacture at the time of Mr. Wesson’s 
decease. 

These guns are well known for their extraordinary good target shooting, and as no more 
are being made, amateurs would do well to secure them whilst,the opportunity offers. 
They are in complete order, including slug mould, ball pounder, starter, &c., &c.. and will 
be soldlow. Rights to use the Patent Loading Muzzle offered on reasonable terms. 

Also, a large assortment of English Guns, and all kinds of Gun Material, for manufac- 
turers. Sporting Implements, at wholesale or retail. (Mr 16-6m 


JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No. 3 BARCLAY ST. TO 140 NASSAU ST., 
HERE he continues to manufacture guns, pistols, and rifles, equal to the best im- 
ported. Also, imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun trade 
in general. 

N .B. Guns restocked, and altered from flint to percussion; old guns made over, to | 
look as good as new, and all repairing done in the best manner, and on the most reasona- | 

ble terms. [May 16-ly 














MESSRS. SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC 

AVE opened at 335 Broadway, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corner of An 
thony St.. a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, (pronounced to be the most superb 
on ry gw - the — - ae country.) in addition to which they will add, on or 

about the 12th of November, twenty spacious a d an rnishe 
Sor private paetion. P partments, elegantly fitte d fu d 
The whole premises, covering nearly four hundred feet of ground, enables them to offer 
superior accommodations. They solicit the patronage of gentlemen, who may desire to 

breakfast, dine, or sup. , [Nov 3 


CHARLES A. ABEL, 474 BROADWAY. 
HARLES A. ABEL has the pleasure to announce to his friends and the public gen- 
erally, that he has leased and fitted up the house 474 Broadway, between Grand and 
Broome Streets, as a Public House, where he will be pleased to attend to the calls of his 
customers. Cc. A. ABEL 
Jy 1 











SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
28 MURRAY STREET, N. Y. 

HIS new and beautiful miniature hotel, expressly adapted for the accommodation of 

families, situated in Murray Street, within 100 yards of Broadway. on the College 
Grounds ; and furnished in the most costly and elegant style, with all the modern im- 
provements, (hot and cold baths, and water closets, &c., &c., in every floor,) is now ready 
for the reception of visitors. 

May 12, 1849. . [May 19 


GROCERIES, &c., 
HILADELPHIA Butter, fresh—Philadelphia Cream Cheeses—Bucks County Poultry, 
and eountry made Sausages, constantly on handand for sale at 430 Broadway, near 
Howard St., east side. 
Also. choice Groceries of every description, and a good assortment of high priced Liquors 
and Wines. E. H. COBB, Grocer 
Nov 18-6m] 


DR. JOHN WILLIAMS, VETERINARY SURGEON, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his numerous friends and the public, that he continues 
practising successfully on the different diseases incidental to that noble animal, the 
Horse, at his old establishment, at the sign of the Golden Horse, No. 131 Christie Street, 
between Broome and Delancy Sts.. New Y ork. 

Dr. Williams, in thanking his numerous friends for their kind patronage during a peri- 
od of twenty-two years in this city, receiving from six to eight hundred horses per annum, 
begs a continuance of their fayors. Dr. W.’s experience for examining horses for sound- 
ness, favors neither party. 

HIS CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
for Curbs, Stiffness of Joints, Sprains, Dislocations, Corks, Bruises, Scratches, Scalds, 
Fresh Cuts, Set Fasts, Enlargement of Joints, &c., he earnestly recommends to the at- 
tention of all who have horses. 

The Proprietor of this Embrocation, will guarantee that in the incipient stages of the 
above complaints of the Horse, it will be found a sovereign remedy, as it has been used 
for s0 many years with such great success by him, in his extensive practice as a Veterina- 
ry Surgeon, its properties and usefulness is established beyond a doubt. 

Directions.—Stiffness of Joints. Dislocations. Scratches, Corks, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises. &c. 
—Bathe the parts affected very freely twice a day. In Sprains, Stiffness of Joints, and 
Dislocations, hand rub well before and after application of the lotion. 

PRICE 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE—LARGE BOTTLES $1. 

Sas Blood and Bone Spavins, Ring Bones, Splints, and Curbs effectually cured by 
operation, at Dr. Williams’s Infirmary, 131 Christie St., New York, at the sign of the 
Golden Horse. 

N. B. The owners of Horses and the Public in general, are invited to call and examine 
for themselves. Mr 23 


DR. DEWITT C. KELLINGER’S 
INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, 
R Medicated Embrocation, continues to astonish all who use it, for strengthening, 
filling up, and beautifying the hair ; it is equally efficacious in all nervous diseases 

In tooth and nervous headache it acts like a charm ; every patient is delighted with its 
odor, and very agreeable action. It will not miss once in a thousand trials; it is as cer- 
tain to cure as the application is made. Put up in large bottles, and sold at only 12} and 
50 cents each; $1 and at $4 per dozen. Nota solitary complaint has ever been made in 
the sale of 900 000 bottles and over ina few years. The principal depots are 230 Pearl St , 
and 464 Broadway, one door above Grand St., and of the Druggists and Grocers generally, 
throughout the eity and country. 

It eradicates rheumatic and all other pains, heals old fever and mercurial sores, and all 
manner of serofulous and glandular affections, together with skin diseases ; it extracts fire 
and frost instantly, also the poison from the bites of insects and reptiles of every descrip- 
tion ; cuts, bruises and hard swellings. All captains of steamers, and masters of vessels, 
if there are any who have not given it atrial, if they will send us their address, we will 
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SPORTSMEN, HORSE OWNERS, &c., 
we find a great variety of very desirable articles, well adapted to their use, at the | 
depot of the 
UNION INDIA RUBBER MILLS, 58 LIBERTY ST.,N. Y., 
made of Goodyear’s Patent Metallic Rubber Fabrics, among which may be, found Fetlock, 
Knee, Quarter and Ancle Boots, or Fenders. Bandage Gum, for cuts, spavins, &c., a su- 
perior article. Elastic Flooring. for horse stalls. Fancy Riding and Driving Bridles, very 
light and beautiful. Halters, Rein Straps and Whips, assorted. Horse Covers, all kinds. 
Wagon Lap Blankets.a new and useful article. Jockey Folding Buckets, and Sponge 
Bags. Hoof Boot, water tight. for diseased feet. Horse Injectors, or Syringes, Fishing 
Boots, Game Bags, Drinking Cups. Gun Cases, Haversacks, Canteens, Portable Boats, 
Tents, Pouches, Knapsacks, Life Preservers, Saddle Bags, Leggins, Camp Blankets, Capes, 
Tent Carpets, Sportsmen’s Bottles, Air Beds and Pillows, &c., &c. 
Sportsmen and others are invited to call and examine the above goods. Orders for 
goods to be manufactured should be accompanied with drawing and full descriptions. 
Oct 7-6m] W. RIDER & BROTHERS. 


ANGLING. 
SAMUEL ROBERTS & Co., 
OF No. 10 CROOKED LANE, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, 
AND 
PRIORY MILLS, SHIRLEY STREET, NEAR REDDITH, 
ANUFACTURES all kinds of Fishing Rods, Fish Hooks, Winches, Needles, and eve- 
ry description of Fishing Tackle, (wholesale and for exportation only.) cheaper than 
any other house in London, and keep the largest stock. 
Printed lists of prices may be had on application. 
Importers of Silkworm Gut, China Twist, &c.. &c. 
All returned packages to be addressed to the White Horse Inn, Congreve Street, Bir- 
mingham. [Mr 24-ly 


FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
J.& J. C. CONROY, 
No, 52 FULTON ST., CORNER OF CLIFF, N. Y., 
AVING completed their Spring and Summer stock of Fishing Tackle, of their own 
importation, and of their own manufacture, offer the same for the inspection of Mer- 
chants, Dealers, and Amateurs—believing they have the best, the most extensive and 
cheapest stock, ever offered for sale in the U. 8. 

Importers of Messrs. Dixon & Sons’ Powder, Shot, and Drinking Flasks. Importers of 
R. Walker’s (genuine) Percussion Caps, and Baldwin’s Wads. Importers of R Hemming 
& Sons’ (genuine) Fish Hooks. 

A full supply of the celebrated O'Shaughnessy Bend, and Hollow Point Hooks. <A con- 
tinued supply of Fresh Salmon and Trout Silkworm Gut. (Mr 18-6m 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORY. 
ee Wagons and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to 
order, at the shortest notice, ond on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality in 

every respect. 

aie) Painting, Trimming and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des- 
patch. 

Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me a 
call before purchasing elsewhere. [Oct 10-ly* 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 
SAAC FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth Street, New York, has 
constantly on hand, a great variety of Carriages ofall kinds, of the most fashionable 
patterns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the 
very best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now running in England, 
France, Canada, and throughout the United States. 
Carriages will be built to order at yery short notice, of any pattern, and onthe most 
reasonable terms. ISAAC FORD, 116 clizabeth St., N. Y. City. 














“ree 





LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
173 CHRISTIE STREET, NEAR BROOME, NEW YORK. 
ADE to order, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles. and warranted of 
the best materialsand workmanship. Persons wishing a good article, will find it to 
their advantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 
W. F. DUSENBURY, 


WM.J.VAN DUSER. 
N.B. Painting, trimming and reqairing, in its different branches, done with neatness, 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. [Jy 31 


NOTICE. 
VETERINARY DEPOT. 
D* WILLS has removed his office to 480 Broadway, where he may be consulted 
daily, from 10 till 3 o’clock, as to the soundness of ,horses, the diseases of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and dogs ; also, respecting the insurance of stock against death by disease or 
accident. 
Every description of Veterinary medicine may be had at the Veterinary Depot, 480 
Broadway—Liniments, Lotions, blisters, balls of every description, Condition Powders, 
superior to anything ever offered to the public heretofore. [Oct 13 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE. 
TS Subscriber is selling all descriptions of fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry, and 
Silver Ware, at retail, at much less than the usual prices. 

Fine Gold and Silver Independent Second*Watches, double and single time for sporting 
gentlemen. for timing horses. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever, Duplex and Independent Second Anchor Escapement, and 
Lepine Watches. 

Fine Silver Lever, Anchor Escapement, and Lepine Watches. 

Gold guard chains, fob and vest chains. 

Gold guard keys, fob keys and seals. 

Gold and Silver pencils—Gold pens. 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets. and Gold Thimbles. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 

Diamond Rings and Pins. 

Stone Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, &c. 

Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged. 

All watches warranted to keep good time or the money returned. Watches, clocks, 
and jewelry repaired in the best manner, and warranted, at much less than the usual 
prices. G. C. ALLEN, 

Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and retail, 

Dee 4} 51 Wall St., corner of William, up stairs. 


ETT & BREWS 


MASS TER, 
AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SACRAMENTO CITY. 














give them a trial free of expense. As an internal remedy in all spasmodic complaints, 
cramps, bilious colic, cholera, diarrhoea, dysentery, piles, &c., it has never failed. 
As a diuretic. it cannot be surpassed ; in difficulties of the kidneys, and weaknesses of 


| all kinds, in male or female, are immediately relieved, anda permanent cure effected in a 


few days. Its action in coughs, colds, asthma, &c., is to break up the matter, and produce 
an entire cure, and not simmer over for a few days, as the various nostrums generally do. 
We sat beside Mr. James Gordon Bennet on a certain occasion, and heard him cough al- 
most incessantly. 


| After some conversation in relation to the matter, we suggested a trial of our remedy, 


which, in a very short time, produced an agreeable change. and, in a few weeks. he consi- 
dered himself entirely well. for which Mr. B. has, on several occasions, alluded to the fact 
in his daily journal, in the strongest possible terms. 

N.B. The druggists and mer¢hants generally. who sell this great remedy, say that they 
sell hundreds of this to one of any other in market, as every bottle gives entire satisfac- 
tion in all circles of society. [Oct 20 


THE EYE. 
R. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, N. Y., respectfully informs the public, that 
the unprecedented success attending his treatment of the various (hitherto consider- 
ed incurable.) diseases of the Eye, enables him, with confidence. to refer such of the af- 
flicted who may be unacquainted with him, to his mild mode of treating the disorders of 
the organ, to numerous restored patients. in the first class of society, and he inyites those 
who are in want of Artificial Eyes, to call upon him, having just imported from Parisa 
most beautiful selection and new make, which he will insert so as to resemble the natural 
organ, and defy the strictest scrutiny. With the arrangements he has made fora regular 
supply. the faculty will be furnished with them upon low terms. 
Office hours from 9 to 3 o’clock, P. M. 
A pamphlet with remarkable cures by Dr. Wheeler, can be had gratuitously at his re- 
sidence. {Mr 9 








SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 
i«~#- IZED by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most 
! distinguished of their professional brethren in this country, and allowed by all to be 
; the nearest approach to nature hitherto produced. Introduced into this country, and 
| made solely by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring St., N. Y. 

W. S., from his long experience in Europe and in this country, (now over 20 years.) has 
had peculiar opportunities of acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of his art; and 
those who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon obtaining the best substitute 
the world affords. 

‘I have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho; its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom I have mu- 
tilated, inform me that they are superior to all others. 

‘VaLentine Mort, Professor of Surgery, University of New York.’ 

Also, Selpho’s Artificial Hand, an entirely new and useful substitute for a lost hand, 
which. by means of a simple arrangement, the stump is made to open and shut the fingers. 
&c. Further information on application, or by letter, post-paid, attended to. 

(June 27-ly 





HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 

IR ASTLEY COOPER, whose writings on this subject are orthodox, says. ‘The ob- 

ject in applying a truss is to close the mouth of the hernial sac, and destroy its communi- 
eation with the abdomen ; and this can never be fulfilled by any truss which is applied up- 
on the external abdominal ring, and extending from it upon the os pubis.’ This fact being 
discovered by Dr. Hood, and knowing that all the trusses in use, press only upon the ex- 
ternal ring, and thereby increase the size of the external opening—rendering nece 
ratchet-wheels, compound levers, self-adjusting springs and bars of iron, to keep the her- 
nia up—has constructed an instrument that meets the several indications, is worn with 
comfort, and radically cures about half the wearers. Of this fact there in now in this 
city abundant proof, and as we have permission to refer to a number of eases, (some of 
them of long standing.) where the hernia has not protruded for six months—we invite the 
afflicted to examine the instrument and the reference, and satisfy themselves of the ad- 


vantage to be gained. For sale by 
J. M. SANDERSON, 5 Barclay Street. 
Also, Hood’s Supporter—and a newly contrived bandage for corpulent persons. 
[May 12 


NEW YORE SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. 1 ANN STREET, 


(UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM,) TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY. 





this Institute, all the latest improved Bandages, for the cure of Clubfoot. Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of eases of deformity will be tak- 
en by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a Truss 
for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with compara- 
tive comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. Ina word, it can be worn by 
the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is given 
to the education of children, whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-legs. or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, with- 
out detaining them from school. : 

Aug 18] J. KNIGHT, M. D., Principal of the Institute. 


GUITARS. 

ARTIN’S GUITARS.—Strangers in want of a good Guitar, will find it to their ad- 

vantage to call and examine Martin’s guitars before purchasing elsewhere. The su- 

periority of Martin’s guitars, as regards finish, tone, and (what is the most important.) 
facility in execution, is too well known to need any recommendation. 

Orders from any part of the United States, stating the quality of guitar wanted, and 
price, will be promptly attended to, and the purchaser may rely upon obtaining a perfect 
imstrument in every resqect, and ee ee ps os —_ \ she Seeadinae, ne pa pA, 

man ers’ prices, wholesale and retail, a ’ 8, ; 

Panny Siren ene rer JOUN B. COUPA, Professor of the Guitar. 

No connection with the store below. (Oct 21-tf 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
MITATIONS of wood and marble—painting exeeuted in oil and Kalsomine, by R. B. 
FOSDICK, 5th Avenue, next to corner of 10th St. Residence No. 16 ap eon 
e y 


BROADWAY BATHS—SWIMMING SCHOOL. 
600 BROADWAY. 
ADIES’ entrance 134 Crosby Street. Parents and others, having the care of children, 
can have them instructed in this necessary attainment, at the large Croton Water 
wimming Bath, 600 Broadway. , . 
° The wn ot he bet See ncins, and is keptat a moderate temperature by means of 
steam pipes. : 
The gemtiewan and boys’ school is under the superintendance of a gentleman daily, 
from 6 to 9 A. M., and 4 to 10P. M. 
The ladies’ and misses’ school, under the management of « lady from 10 A. M. to 
3 P. M. 
Bathing elothing, &e., always on hand. 




















Stephen . Massett, Chas. O. Brewster. [Dec 13 





For terms by the month or week applyin the Bath. (Je 26 








URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain in» 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


April 6. 











Things Cheatrical. 


Broadwuy Theatre.—Miss Davenport has crowded this theatre every 

evening during the last fortnight, and unless a seat was secured previous- 
ly, there was not a chance of obtaining one—and it gives us much gratifi- 
cation to find that she is recovering from a severe cold, which, until ex- 
plained, led us to believe that our former favorite was affected by her suc- 
cess. We have had the pleasure of watching her very closely during the 
week—in Meeta, in the ‘ Maid of Mariendorpht ;’ in the quieter scenes 
she gave one of those portraitures, which wins its way imperceptibly to 
the feelings of the audience, and then in the energetic portions of the 
character, her sudden bursts of intense passion{startled the house by their 
intensity, and yet all was in keeping and natural. In Mrs. Beverley, she 
displayed her talent in a new phase, as we have not before witnessed 
her in domestic tragedy. Not a word does Miss Davenport utter without 
its significance, and the scene with Stokely was marked by an irony of the 
most withering bitterness that the mind can imagine, and when combined 
with her denunciations and hatred, exhibited a consciousness of power 
that took us by surprise. The deceived woman no longer stood before 
us—her intelligence glanced through the subterfuges of him who would 
have betrayed her—in the last scene her utterance of these words, ‘ ’Tis 
false, old man—they had no quarrel,’ was very effective—her joy, when 
Leirson enters, was beautifully and artistically given—every limb trem- 
bled with its fulness, and the pulse beat with renewed life, and upon the 
death of her husband she utters one piercing shriek and falls into the 
arms of those around her. We listen and weep. The actress has reached 
the highest point in her vocation. Her performance of Marriana, in the 
‘ Wife,’ was equally good—she is eminent for the nicest touches of the 
art, as well as for her passionate efforts, and the softer and more captiva- 
ting portions of woman’s nature never found a truer representative. 

The audience have paid her the high compliment of calling her before 
them at the end of the acts—this is very gratifying perhaps, but it is 
also a serious matter to a tragic actress like Miss Davenport, whose 
whole soul is in her personations, to be deprived of the few moments of 
respite she calculates upon between the acts. 

Mr. Neafie is much improved ; his Beverly was a careful performance, 
and in St. Pierre he was much applauded. Nor must we forget Mr. Dyot 
in Stukely ; he is one of the best on the stage. The management of our 
old friend, Mr. Barrett, has thus commenced auspiciously, and we sin- 
cerely wish the theatre that success under his superintendence which his 
long experience in catering for the public will, we are sure, deserve. 





Bowery Theatre.—The old tragedy of ‘ Damon and Pythias’ has been 
changed into a magnificent spectacle, under the title of ‘ The Merchant’s 
Steed of Syracuse.’ There appears to have been no expense spared in its 
production, and the manager is nightly reaping the fruits of his liberali- 
ty in overflowing houses. Several of the tableaux are very striking, and 
admirably executed. It gratified us to see our old friend ‘ Uncle John’ 
once more ; his Damon was admirable. Mr. Adams and Miss Wemyss 
contributed their best efforts to render the piece successful. It will have 
a long run. 


Burton’s Theatre.—Burton and his ‘ Serious Family’—what an anoma- 
ly ! the most laughter-loving dog in all Gotham to be coupled with a se- 
rious family! Nevertheless, ‘ Extremes’ crowd the theatres, and so it is 
with Burton’s house—filled every night, and will continue to be so while 
tact and talent carry every thing before them. ‘An Alarming Sacrifice’ 
is an excellent farce, and in the hands of Burton’s super-excellent com- 
pany, it sends the ‘ hearers laughing to their beds.’ ‘ King Rene’s Daugh- 
ter’ is too much of a poem for this theatre. 


Astor Opera House.—We regret much, for the sake of Mr. Bass, that 
this house has not met the support it deserves ; the pieces have been well 
acted and put upon the stage, and we trust that the series of new plays 
which are in preparation will prove popular. The first is denominated a 
romantic drama, entitled, ‘ The Early Days of William Shakspeare.’ The 
language is principally taken from the works of the immortal ‘ Will,’ and 
there will be considerable interest attached to the production. 


Booth is now giving his rounds of characters in Richmond to fine 
houses. 

Mr. Editor.—A friend having sent mea ticket for the German ‘ Lieder- 
kranz’ Concert of the 30th March, at the Chinese Rooms, Broadway, I 
went. The Concert was under the excellent management of the Conduc- 


the ‘ Liederkranz’ were sublime, especially ‘The Calm and Happy Voy- 
age,’ and ‘ The Sunday Service in the Woods.’ By the way, this Society 
is of the first order. And now to speak of the instrumental part of the 
performances. All know Mr. Timm; any praise, therefore, would be su- 
perfluous, asa brilliant Pianist. Mr. Bergmann, on the Violoncello, told 
what could be done by such a master; the same I will say of Mr. Siede , 
who displayed exquisite skill on the Flute. Mr. Nott, on the Violin, car- 
ried away the audience by skilful impulse, and was encored. And now 
for Madame Otto, the ruling star of the night ; the ‘ Cavatina,’ from ‘Er- 
nani,’ she gave in a most chaste, recherche, and touching manner, per- 
fectly natural, yet astounding in intonation and musical accent, amidst 
thunders of applause. Her Cavatina ‘Stradella’ fixes her standard at 
once, as a cantatrice of the highest order. By art and skill, yet uncon- 
scious, apparently, she is a mistress of song, and well she deserves the 
long and reiterated applause bestowed on her by an approving public. 





Extracts from a Private Letter, dated London. 

The Olympic has closed—the losses have been frightful. Some report 
a commonwealth will open it in Easter—others, a new management is 
willing to venture, 

Drury Lane is also losing money—they play four nights per week only, 
and pay in proportion—rather a mean affair. It will likely close if the 
Easter piece does not pull them up. 

Writing of the Olympic my correspondent says— 

‘ Davenport is all right—he has made the best impression any Ameri- 
can actor ever effected here.’ 

The Lyceum has been doing wonders with the ‘ Island of Jewels,’ abso- 
lutely crammed for two months. 

The Haymarket is doing but a middling business ; the minors hold their 
own—as does the Strand, though Farren is absolutely unintelligible— 
Compton returns to this theatre at Easter. 


Young Mr. Walker was called on to read ‘ Cxesar’s Commentaries,’ and 
commencing at the following passage : ‘Omnes Gallia est divasa tres 
partes,’ translated it as follows: ‘ All hens are divided in three parts ! 

When Morgan County, Ky., was first organised as a county, there was 
a bully of a mountaineer called Jake Smith. Jake having a little of the 
‘double refined’ extract of corn, was considerably elevated, and having 
committed divers misdemeanors contrary to the law and statute enacted, 
had the Sheriff down upon him in less than no time. Jake not having the 
misfortune to be troubled with an education, naturally mistook ‘ common- 
wealth’ for an antagonist sending in his challenge, and turning coolly 
to the aforesaid Sheriff, says, ‘Mr. Spuggins, tell Commonwealth that if 
he jest says that to me, I'll belt him d—— quick! *‘ZXXY.’ 

Will the above pass muster coming from a chunk of a boy ? 


Jones’ Riding School for Ladies.—\f any of our readers take an inte- 
rest in the subject of ‘ horse-breaking,’ let them call at H. F. Jones’ 
estabilshment, in Mercer Street (between Prince and Houston streets), 
and see the thorough bred race-horse ‘ Lightfoot’ go through all the ‘ pas- 
sages’ of the ‘Manage.’ This horse, when first taken in hand by Mr. 
Jones, was very untractable and stubborn, his education having been con- 
fined, exclusively, to the turf, where he had been trained to go straight 
forward, bearing upon the bit. By the patience and skill of Mr. Jones 
he has been made to submit toall his wishes, as a circus horse, and we 
think him not only one of the most beautiful, but one of the best broken 
horses of our time. The trouble of a call will be well repaid by asight of 
the animal. Mr. J. also has a large number of well broken riding horses 
for ladies, for whose accommodation his establishment is fitted up ex- 
pressly ; it is one of the most respectable and best conducted schools of its 
kind in town. 








National Theatre.—Chanfrau has determined to ‘ go in’ for the tragedy | 
—why shouldn’t he? Mr. Marshall, the American Tragedian, has been ' 
performing a round of his characters, and has been highly applauded by 
crowded houses. A new farce, ‘The Unprotected Female,’ has been pro- 
duced, amidst the laughter of the merry denizens of the National, and, of 
course, an ‘ Alarming Sacrifice’ wound up the evening satisfactorily. 

Olympic Theatre.—On Monday evening next, Mr. Pierce, late one of 
the most popular of ‘ Christy’s Minstrels,’ opens this beautiful house with 
a band of his own, comprising no less than ten distinguished perform- 
ers. Pierceis the original ‘ Pompey’ of Christy’s company, and his 
‘ feats ’"—for they were ‘ nothing else’—on the tamborine, have excited 
the wonder and admiration of ‘all sorts of people.’ Since the retirement 
from management of Mr. Mitchell, the Olympic has been renovated, re- 
painted and refurnished throughout. The pit has been dispensed with, 
and a superb parquette established in its place. Among the members of | 
Pierce’s Minstrels are Messrs. Stanwood, White, and Bryant, of Dumbol- 
ton’s European band, whose success in London was so marked; also, Mr. | 
Farrell (the eminent violinist), Messrs. Sanford, Horn, and Myers (of the 
original ‘ Virginia Serenaders’), and several others. 

Dramatic Fund.—Mrs. Kemble was to read ‘The Tempest,’ for the_ 
benefit of this institution, on the 4th April. | 

Mr. Petersen, a celebrated architect from Berlin, is busy making plans | 
for the ‘ Jenny Lind Concert Room,’ and also fora new Opera House. | 
Mr. Petersen was one of the leaders of the Republican party in Berlin. | 

Miss Charlotte’s average went beyond Macready’s in New Orleans. | 

Mobile continues to do well under the new management. Luckey dog, | 
Place. 

John Sefton had one of the most crowded houses ever known at Rich- | 
mond—the amount of a decent house was returned at the doors. It will 
astonish the citizens of Gotham, but it is a fact, that he played ‘ Jemmy 
Twitcher’ on the occasion. Burke, on the same evening, played Sleek, 
in the ‘Serious Family,’ and made a great hit. The ‘ Times,’ a very in- 
fluential paper, thus speaks of the Richmond management, on the 25th 
ult. :-— 

‘We suppose the theatrical season to be rapidly drawing to a close, and 
the present, therefore, is a fitting occasion to say a word in relation to the 
manner in which this place of public amusement has been conducted by 
the present managers. Their efforts have been crowned with unexampled 
success, which we take to be the surest evidence of popular appreciation. 
Since the arrival of Mr. Chippendale, many old standard plays have been 
hag ag in a style worthy of any theatre ; and during the engagement of 

r. Pitt, several of Shakspeare’s plays were put upon the stage in the 
handsomest manner. Throughout the season every reasonable effort has 
been made to render the theatre attractive and pleasant as a place of pub- 
lic amusement. The players themselves have improved on acquaintance 

with the public; good order and decorum have been preserved, and the 
whole establishment conducted in the most approved manner. The drama 


poe ay be said to be “in full tide of successful experiment” in Rich- 
mond.’ 


We are pleased to learn our old friend Chippendale resumes his old po- 
sition at Niblo’s Garden the ensuing season, in conjunction with one of the 
busy B.’s. It is a strong coalition. 

Mr. Hield is to take the lead with Carr & Warren at Buffalo next sea- 
son. Mr. H. is one of the greatest favorites Richmond ever had, and is 
invariably honored with a call when he performs. 

Messrs. Bradshaw and Lesjard—two respectable and industrious actors 
—will commence a campaign shortly at Cumberland, at the foot of the 
ee With a good working company, they will, no doubt, sue- 

Sloan and his pretty little wife will star it, possibly, during the sum- 
mer, and next winter look out for these lights. 


The True Route to California.—After all, the overland route by which 
Mr. Frencu, of our city, proposes to carry passengers to California, 
strikes us as the true one, for to this must it come, at last. We must 
either have a National Road over our own possessions, or be without those 
ties which bind our country together as one—asawhole. Sooner or later 
the difficulty must be met, and Mr. French meets it sooner. Having as- 
certained, upon examination, that a good road exists from Lavaca, in 
Texas, to San Francisco, across our own Territories, with a liberality and 
energy worthy of all praise, he has organized a train to carry passengers 
by that route. His preparations are upon a seale of the most liberal ef- 
ficiency, fully adequate to all the demands of the occasion, and the public 
may rely upon their practicability, and upon the energy and good faith 
that will apply them to the ensurance of complete success. His stage wa- 
gons are new, on springs, and built with reference to the country, and on 
the most improved plan. His tents, water apparatus, in a word, all his 
appliances for the comfort, convenience, and safety of his passengers, are 
most admirably contrived for their purpose. A corps of mounted fron- 
tier-men, organized and disciplined under competent officers, accompanies 
the train as guides, guards, sentinels,and hunters. The highest expe- 
rience in matters connected with such movements has been sought for, 
and most liberally compensated, to accompany the expedition, and pro- 
vision is made for Sugeons and bo pops Engineers. In a word, no- 
thing is left unprovided for that will add to the comfort or ensure the 
safety of the passengers. These will leave New York by steamer, on the 
25th of April, debark about the beginning of May at Lavaca, and thence 
by the stages they will reach San Francisco, about the 25th of June. 
Tickets are $250, and every provision is made for the passenger until he 
arrives at his journey’s end. G. W.P 

We have received a number of the old and well known ‘Spirit of the 
Times.’ It has been in existence twenty years, and during that time has 
continued to wend its way upward. It is now consolidated into the great 
American Press, and with its uliarities as to its contents, which ren- 
der it popular among the sporting classes, it combines other matter of the 
most interesting and valuable character. ; ; 

It is designed to represent the true Spirit of the Times, or age in which 
we live, and how well it performs that object, its witty and pert anecdotes, 
the animated and lively sketches with which it is filled, and the fund of 
popniar lore, set forth in colors not to be misunderstood. 

We should be glad to receive the ‘ Spirit’ at all times, and shali expect 
to avail ourselves of whatever is found in it, either of a useful or amusing 
nature. The Southern Eagle, Marion, Miss. 

Something of a Fish Story.—We have an extraordinary fisherman and 
expert ‘ducker’ in our town—ycleped Valere; he supplies, we believe, 
half the town with fish and duck in their proper seasons—all seasons, 
however, are alike to him, as it respects the fish. We saw a trout, (or 
black perch, as designated by Ichthyologists,) caught by him the other 
day, weighing six pounds and four ounces—something of a fish, that, for 
our little lake—Sibley’s. 4 

But this is aberrating from the story we promised, when first taking up 
the pen. Valere informed us, that on Wednesday last, whilst engaged in 
his usual occupation of fishing, he observed a flying-squirrel attempt an 
eerial excursion from the topmost limb of a tree overhanging an arm of the 
lake, to the opposite shore—the wind was blowing very fresh, and adverse 
to the course of the squirrel. Having a little too much sail set, and pos- 
sibly, a bad pilot withal, he missed stays, and the consequence was—sa- 
junk, went the squirrel into the lake. No sooner in than down he went. 
A large trout was seen to rise rapidly, and before his squirrel-ship could 
set sail for a fresh voyage, disappeared forever. 

Natchitoches (La.) Chronicle. 
Tremendous Blast.—A noted hunter living near Fayetteville, in this 
State, who sports under the queer sobriquet of ‘The Man with the Bed- 
Wrench,’ whilst hunting a few weeks since in White River bottom, with a 
single barrelled gun, killed at one shot, three deer, a colt, crippled his 
dog, and he was kicked off of his mare. We give the story as it was given 
to us, and can only vouch for the credible source from which we receiy- 

ed it. Arkansas Intelligencer. 











tor, Mr. Charles Weisheit, and I was truly gratified. The choruses by | 





FOR CALIFO 

| . FRENCH’S EXPRESS PASSENGER TRAIN, 

' te New York to Port Lavaca, in Texas, by steam ; thence by easy 

Western Texas, through El Paso; over the head waters of the Gila a 

; San F rancisco. The coaches are easy and comfortable, made for strength 
The expedition is prepared with water breaks, portable stoves, portable b 

Lon provisions will consist of bacon. bread, coffee, and such game as may 

Sixty Texas Rangers have been enlisted as an escort. The ex dition wi 
panied by two Mountain Howitzers. The whole to be under an Gulieet co —— 
rienced officer, formerly of the army. ae 


For passage, apply early, to T. W. DOUGLASS, No. 41 Wall St., Jauncey Court 
= [Ap 6-3t 


Amusements, xc. 


_.. . PIERCE’S MINSTRELS. 
Me. E. H. PIERCE, one of the principal members of Christy’s Minstrels for the | 
seven years, respectfully announces to his old friends and the lovers of first big 
harmony, and to the amusement loving public generally, that he has formedthe 
BEST BAND OF MINSTRELS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
collected from every respectable company in the Union, comprising several old fayorite 
and many choice novelties. He will open the . 
OLYMPIC, BROADWAY, 
newly decorated, refitted, and altered, on Monday next, April 8th. 
Admission to all parts of the house 25 cents. 


A new parquette, with stuffed seats and stuffed backs, and new box seats, haye bee 
added to the comforts of the house. [Ap6 . 


——— 
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A CARD. 
ae Board of Management of the American Musical Fund Society. at the close of 
\ this, their first season, beg to return their grateful thanks to the Artistes, vocal and 
instrumental, who have assisted them gratuitously ; they also reflect with gratitude y 
on the kindness of those members of the Press, who so warmly have helped the Society 
in its infancy, but more especially they are obliged to Mrs. Frances Ann Kemble. who 
with that goodness of heart, which has always associated her name with charitable op, 
jects, gratuitously gave her invaluable services to the Society, and by her exertions ro. 
alized an addition to the Fund of about twelve hundred dollars. 

The Board have no means of making an adequate return but by this public card of 
— By order, JOHN C. SCHERPF, Secretary 
“ J 





CHALLENGE. vil 

E, the undersigned, being on our way to Maryland. and the adjoining States, cop. 

ceiving that no Equestrian Company in the South, West or North, can compete 

professionally with the leading members of this Establishment, we are now prepared to 

bet $5000 that four performers cannot be picked out of any of the single companies in the 
Union, that can excel the following gentlemen. 

Dan. Rice, the original Clown and Jester. 

T. McCotium. the Two-Horse Equestrian. 

Master Jeax, Equestrian and Tight Rope. 

Joun Smitn, the Delineator of Negro Character. 

We will bet $1000 on each of the above gentlemen, at the business named above, and 
$1000 more that Aristook is the finest taught horse in the Union. Providing such bet be 
made, the judges are to be chosen{menfof the profession, and to be named when the money 
is put up. Any enquiries will be attended to by writing to Henry Miller Whitbeck, Esq., 
Albany, New York. 


{Mr 16) STONE & McCOLLUM, proprietors of the Great Western Circus. 


BAYNE’S VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING, 

AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, BROADWAY, 
AYNE’S Original celebrated series of gigantic Panoramas, entitled, A Voyage to Eu- 
rope, embracing magnificent views of Boston, its harbor, Halifax, the Atlantic, Liver- 
pool, London, from the Thames. (passing under the bridges.) and ending with a magnifi- 
cent view of the Thames Tunnel, brilliantly illuminated, and both banks of the beautiful 
river Rhine, exhibited in Boston for 47 weeks, and since in the cities of Philadelphia, Bal- 

timore, and Washington, to upwards of 300,000 persons. 
Admittance 25 Cents—Children under 12, 15 Cents. Doors open at 6}; commences 

moving at 7 }. 

An Exhibition on Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons at 3 o’clock. 


ROYAL LYCEUM, TORONTO. 
R. BESNARD having leased this recently erected, neat, and commodious theatre, 
announces his intention of letting it for periods to suit Artists visiting Toronto, 
(now the seat of Government in Canada). Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, 
No. 55 King Street West, Toronto, C. W. (Jan 5-6m 


AT THE SIGN OF 
‘THIS WAS THE MAN, AND THIS IS THE MAN,” 
No. 280 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
may be found 
ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, 
HE legitimate American!!! Historical Dress Maker, and Patantee of that splendid 
and universaly admired article, for all its various uses. Gilt and Silvered Leather, 
which he has, and continues to manufacture, in all its brillianey. any time these forty 
years. Vivat Res Publica! * {Ap7 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
“Spirit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commis- 
sion, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stock, and articles to be obtained 
at prime cost. of breeders. dealers. manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
comprising— 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks. 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits. etc. 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Ete. etc. etc. 

An experience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrusted 
to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to Wm. T. PorteR)—must be post paid. March 1, 1845. 

: OUR AGENTS. 
We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au- 
thorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times’? and the “Turf Regis 
ter.” 
Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for 
Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by B. B. Brett. 
Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, is our General Tra- 
velling Agent, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld. O. H. P. Stem, John Collins, 
James Deering, A. Kirk Wellington, Chas. S, Hall, E. A. Evans, James Clark, John W 
Allen, and P. Locke. 
Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States. assisted by J. R. Smith, J. T. Dent, Jason Taylor, J. W. 
Armstrong, Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, and G. Steinman. 
Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMS is appointed by the Publisher of the “ Spirit,’’ to canvass 
for new subscribers, and is fully authorized to receive names and subscriptions for the 
paper. 
Subscriptions will be received in ENGLAND by Mr. PEABODY, No. 2 Norfolk street, 
Strand, London. 
B@e~ Receipts from either of the above will be good. , 
Bap Our Canada Subscribers are informed that Mr. T. WOOD is no longer employed 
as Collector for this paper. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND A 


COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “ Narotzon or THE TURF.” 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “ La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
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Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 

















BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE. 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STREET. 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 








For an advertisement not exceeding ten lines—one insertion - - $1,00 
Do. do. do. Three months - - 6,00 
Do. do. do. Six months ° . 9,00 

do. One year - - - 15,00 


Do. do. 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices. 
Extra copies of the Excravines to be had at One Dollar each. 
Letters relating to the Editorial Department, and to Blook Stock, to be addressed 


Ww. T. Porter. 

Letters relating to the business of the office, containing orders, subscriptions, &«. '* 
the paper, to be addressed to the Publisher, Jonn Rionanns. 

aap All letters to be post paid. 
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